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FARM WORK FOR JUNE. 
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GLAND Farmer? Farmers 
Pie 8 that they have spread their oat 
occer and dried it every day for nearly 
& week, and then it smoked in the mows. 


b 2 n w 

The answer must be, use the tedder. 
Weather jg 
th 


is 


If the 
Continually stormy for a week, 
ere will necessarily be some loss if the crop 
just right to cut, but with three days of 
ood weather, Oats, rye or millet can be suf- 
Keiently cured, if the work is properly done 
and the tedder is used freely. We have cured 
heavy ‘Tops with but two days’ sun, but the 
“Top was cut late in the afternoon of the day 
Previous. Then the tedder was used all the 
forenoon and again in the afternoon keeping 
the fodder in the air as much as possible If 
cocked early, while the air is warm th 
will be considerable curing during the ‘a me. 
Raking and cocking, or leaving in large ah 
rows, brings all the green locks where the 
will be shaken out on the following da : 
From two to four hours of hot sun will we 


dry hay of almost any kind of ordinary forage 
except corn, provided it can be fully exposed 
to the sun and air. It is the green locks at 
the bottom of the mass, and which do not get 
the sun, which hold green and delay the cur- 
ing process. In very heavy grass, we should 
incline to choose the tedder before the mower 
We 
hever saw grass or other fodder crops so 
heavy that one could not afford to cut and 
rake, or pitch the crop by hand, but when 
very heavy, it may be impossible to cure 
properly by hand labor in the number of days 
of fair weather between storms. 


or borse rake, if we could have but one. 


A constant warfare must be waged against 
the numerous insect enemies which surround 
us at this season. The currant worm is best 
destroyed by the use of white hellebore, ap- 
plied in water through a garden syringe or 
hand pump. The potato beetle may be kept 
down by hand picking, if one has a taste for 
such work, and has nothing else to do, but 
it will be an all summer job. Paris green or 
London purple, if carefully handled, make 
guick work. Paris green has been used at 
the West for destroying canker worms and 
codling moths in orchards, and with unex- 
pected satisfaction. Any insects which live 
by eating foliage are easily poisoned by the 
application, but the large black squash bug, 
which sucks the juice from our vines, is not 80 
readily destroyed. Hand picking is still the 
only method for destroying some species of 
Insects. 

On many tarms the dairy is now in its 
height, and as much depends upon the quality 
of the product made, it will pay to use the 
best apparatus. In a first class, cool milk 
room, with constant care, good butter can be 
made, even in hot weather, but as most far- 
mers are situated, better butter and more of 
it could be made by using some of the modern 
The manufacturers 
of creamers for farm dairies are always glad 


methods of milk setting. 


to send circulars to those who will read them, 
and now is the time to be looking around 
and deciding upon the best system to adopt 
before the intense heat of the season ruins the 
product, and turns customers to other dairies. 
Ice is plenty this year, and good butter should 
be made by every dairyman. 

June is the best month in the year, on some 
accounts, for repairing farm buildings, espe- 
cially barns and stables. The hay is con- 
sumed, and the cattle can lie out nights with- 
out discomfort, and there is usually a little 


lull in other work just betore haying. One 


should, however, have everything made ready, 
and enough help engaged in advance before 
beginning such a job, or he may find his barn 
off he 


Better put up with inconveniences and a 


root just when most needs it on. 
patched roof another year, than begin exten- 
sive repairs that can not be finished in season 
for the new At present 
prices, it will not do to let good fodder go to 


waste. 


receiving crop. 





SELF EDUCATION, 

‘*Self education a necessity for the farmer,” 
was the subject of J. M. Hubbard’s paper 
read at the winter meeting of the Connecticut 
State Board of Agriculture, and we know ot 
no one better fitted to treat the subject un- 
derstandingly than Mr. Hubbard. With 
herited ability, coupled with good health, keen 


in- 


observation, and a close application to the 
acquisition of practical knowledge, he was 
able to speak of what he knew, and in a style 
and manner that might well be the envy of 
many an expensively educated college gradu- 
ate. f, as claimed by President Buckham of 
the Vermont University and State Agricultu- 
ral College, that an orator is one who, know- 
ing something that another wishes to know, 
can communicate that knowledge clearly, then 
the writer of ‘‘Self Education” may justly lay 
claim to the title of orator. he took 
the ground that education is a matter of de- 
Life is too short for any one person to 


First, 


gree. 
acquire all knowledge, so there can be no 
prescribed standard for all to aspire to, ex- 
cept that every one should aim to acquire all 
the 
what to leave out, is therefore an important 


education he can use. The question 


one. A little knowledge of a great many 
things inclines to make one superficial. It is 
well to aim to know all that can be known 
thoroughly, and to do all that can be done 
well. 

The farmer who is well educated as a far- 
mer, must be master of all the usual opera- 
tions of the farm. He must know how to buy 
advantageously, and to use econonomically, 
as well as how to raise crops profitably and to 
He should also 
have some knowledge of the constituents of 


sell them well in the market. 


soils, the composition and character of plants : 
should understand something of life, and vital 
force, and enough of town, State and nationel 
affairs to be able to perform such services a8 
may fall to him. How shall such an educa- 
tion be acquired? Not in the 
school, that can only lay the foundation; not 
in the college, for the college leads rather 
from than towards the farm; but the farmer 
who would acquire that knowledge which he 
most needs must gain his education while en- 
gaged in his work, as Elihu Burritt did his. 
He should read the literature of his profes- 
sion as found in papers and books, and he 
should learn to read by the page or column, 
and skip whatever he does not need. He 
must also learn by observation, first learning 
Then he will investigate, 


common 


how to observe. 
and study nature, ask her how such and such 
things are done, applying the answers to 
practical use in the management of his own 
soil. He should learn to think clearly, and 
to discern the adaptation of things and then 
to use them. In following a course of in- 
vestigation and reasoning, his rule should be, 
hew to the line wherever the chips may fly. 
And when he has thought out a subject he 
should try to express his thoughts either in 
speech, writing or by action. In speaking, 
learn to speak carefully, and with exactness. 
With many, writing is more difficult than 
talking, but remembering that things that are 
easy to acquire are not always the most use- 
ful things to have ; the thinking farmer should 
learn to write out his thoughts, that they may 
reach out through the press into a larger field 
ot thought. Writing and publishing is a pro- 
fession of faith, but to confirm one’s faith he 
must put his thoughts into action. This will 
require constant experimentation and investi- 
gation. Do not lay away too many jobs to 
be done on rainy days. The farmer should 
not need to work 313 days in the year, but 
should take time for reading, writing and 
study. He should have recreation too, though 
much recreation can be taken while the hands 
are not absolutely idle. Much work may be 
done automatically, while the mind is busy in 
other fields. In short, the farmer should be 
a student through his whole life. For his 
own part, he never enjoyed being compli- 
mented as the bone and muscle of the nation. 





ConCERNING Names or PLants.—Mr. T. 
S. Gold, Secretary of the Connecticut State 
Board of Agriculture, and one of the best 
botanists in the State, calling attention to the 
inquiry in the Farmer of May 14, for names 
of certain plants, writes that the ‘(Grass 
Pink,” so called, is doubtless Dianthus Cary- 
ophyllus, some varieties being called grass 
pink to distinguish them from phlor subulata, 
or moss pink. The name ‘‘grass pink” is not 
given in botanies as applied to Dianthus, but 





it is commonly go used, 


PLANT FERTILIZATION, 

So dependent is the growth of the ovule and 
formation of the seed, upon the pollen, that if 
for any reason the latter does not fall upon an 
ovary, or, reaching the stigmatic surface, fails 
to send its tube down to the ovule, the latter 
does not increase beyond its original size, but 
alter atime disappears by absorption, or 
hardens and remains as an evidently abortive 
growth in the ripened ovary. Many are fa- 
miliar with the fact that apples do not always 
contain the same number of seeds; that while 
many perfect seeds are found, there may be 
others partly formed; or we may find mere 
specks, like rudiments of what should have 
beena good seed. ‘This is due to the fact 
that, from some cause or other, a pollen tube 
failed to reach that particular ovule, or reach- 
ing it, the latter may not have had suflicient 
strength to continue growth fora very long 
time. ‘The other seeds may have developed 
at its expense. If the stamens of a flower 
were to be carefully removed before their pol- 
len was in a conditionto be distributed, and 
the tlower then enclosed in something which 
would permit its development, but prevent the 
entrance and action of pollen from outside, 
we might find that the ovary continued to be | 
developed, attained its normal size and 
ripened ; but upon opening it we would find 
no seeds whatever. 





The truit would, there- 
fore, have no value for the specific purpose 
for which it was designed, viz.: the propaga- 
This is well illustrated | 
in most of the Japanese oranges, which are 
entirely destitute of seeds, but the ripened 


tion of the species. 


ovary has a tender delicacy not to be found in 


the seed-bearing oranges. It is also true that 
while some fruits are developed when non- | 
fertilized, other fruits—using the word in its 
botanical sense—are entirely dependent for 
their growth upon fertilization. ‘Thus, in the 
squash, we find the stamens in one tlower and 
the ovary or seed-bearing organ in another. | 
Suppose we cover up the latter and allow no | 
pollen to reach it; growth continnes slowly 
for a tew days, but soon the tlower commen- 
dex ay 


ces to and comes to a complete and 


early end. There are many ways in which 
failure of pollination may occur, but gener- 
ally the grains are so numerous, and the nat- 
ural provisions for the accomplishment of this | 
purpose so well adapted to the end in view, | 
that, so long as plants remain under natural 
conditions, we may safely leave all to Nature. 
When, however, we bring plants under glass 


where wind and 


insects are strangers, then we | 
must come to Nature's aid, and ourselves ren- | 
der the necessary assistance. 

It was stated, in our previous article, that | 
theoretically every pollen grain is capable of | 
producing a perfect seed when it acts upon a | 
vesicle. 


germ That is quite true, but it is to 


be borne in mind that, in these pollen grains | 
we have organized, living bodies, possessing 

very different degrees of vitality—just as we 

find strong men and weak men—some are des- 
tined for a long life, others for a short one. 
Some are better able to resist surrounding in- 
fluences than others, and thus it is that, out of 





many grains of pollen, perhaps only a few will 
finally accomplish the purpose for which they 
were formed and intended. It will be readily 
understood now, why thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of pollen grains are produced 
where only afew ovules are to be impreg- 
nated. 

| 


The essential e., the 


stamens and pistils, are often arranged in such 


organs of the tlower, 7. 


a manner that the ovary cannot be fertilized 
by pollen from the same flower, perhaps not 
even by that from the same plant. In many 
plants we find the male flower on one individ- 


Here 
agency is needed to accomplished the object 


ual, the female on another. some 


in view. In other plants the male tlower may 
be on one branch, the female on another, and 


there is also here needed some agency by 


which the pollen may be transported to the 
ovary. 

In avery large number of flowers, as in 
our pear, we find both organs in the same 
but 


beautifully shown, there are structural differ- 


tlower ; even then, as Darwin has so 
ences by reason of which an ovary is not 
necessarily fertilized by pollen from the same 
flower. In other words, the essential organs 
are so adapted to each other, with regard to 
position and length, that either cross or eelf- 
fertilization is secured. Wherea flower has 
several stamens of various lengths surround- 
ing the pistil or pistils, and of such length 
that the anthers are carried above or closely 
on a level with the stigmatic surface, then the 
conditions are favorable for selt-fertilization. 
The chances of this 


creased if the calyx and corolla are expanded 


may, perhaps, be in- 
—do not form a tube in which the other parts 
the 
readily exert its influence to scatter the pol- 


are enclosed, for then wind can more 


len over the stigmas. Ifthe stamens are so 
short that the anthers come |elow the stig- 
matic surface, then the chances of self-fertil- 
ization are diminished, more particularly if 
the essential organs are enclosed in a tube 
formed by the union of the petals, for then 
the wind can act with less certainty and some 
If, 
however, the stamens are longer than the 
pistil, and the anthers are brought above the 


other agency, such as insects, is required. 


stigmatic surface, then the organs are ar- 
ranged in a manner adapted for self-fertiliza- 
tion; especially if enclosed in the corolla tube. 

From the preceding, it is very evident that, 
where the male and female elements are on 
different plants, in different flowers on the 
same plant, or 60 arranged in the same flower 
that its own pollen can not reach the ovary, 
there must be some means by which pollen 
dis- 


can be transported over considerable 


tances. That this is true, is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and does not require to be 
specially emphasized. The means of trans- 
portation are to be found in insects and the 
wind, and as we have already seen, where 
these are not allowed to act, seed often fails 
of formation. Insects, particularly bees, in 
their search for honey, become covered with 
pollen, which is then carried to other flowers 
and deposited upon their stigmatic surfaces 
as the bees move over them or come in con- 
tact when passing down the tube of the 
flower. Let any of our readers spend a few 
hours in watching the bees about squash flow- 
ers on a bright day, and they will be amply 
repaid. It is by insects then, that we would 
find pollen transferred from a flower having 
long pistil, or, rather style, and short stamens, 
to another of the same species. It is also by 
them, that pollen may be carried from one 
tree to another, as from the male flower of 
the willow on one tree, to the female flower 
on another. 

According to some authors, there is here 
another element which operates for or against 
fertilization by insect agency, and that is, the 
relative brilliancy of coloring in the floral en- 
velopes—the sepals and petals. It is main- 
tained that by reason of their brilliancy, flow- 
ers attract insects, while inconspicuous flowers 
being unattractive, depend chiefly for their 
fertilization upon the wind. ‘his is a some- 
what disputed point, however, and though in 
the color and size of flowers nature may have 
some design of this kind, we know that it is a 
very common thing to find insects as abundant 
upon inconspicuous flowers as upon those 
more favored in this respect. The visits of 
insects doubtless depends as much upon the 
presence and development of nectar as upon 
size and color of flowers. 








The wind is a very important agent, and, 


| for some plants, perhaps, the only means of 
| pollen distribution. Instances are on record 


where the pollen of pines has been carried 
many miles and finally deposited as a copious 
shower of dust, exciting curiosity and often 
giving rise to the most absurd notions. 

The actual distances to which pollen of dif- 
ferent kinds may be carried is a question 
about which very little is as yet known, but 
every farmer of experience does know that he 
can not preserve pure varieties of corn, for 
instance, if two or three varieties are planted 
in close proximity ; they must be separated by 
considerable distances. 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


The following are the times and places appointed 
for this vear’s annual exhibitions of the Agricul- 
tural Societies of this State 
Barnstable, ... 


. - Barnstable, . . . . Sept. 27, 28 





Merkehire ... 2+ Pittstield, ... 6. . Uct4-6 
Bristol ~ + eee Saunton, ... . . Sept. 27-29 
Deertield Valley . . «Charlemont, . . . . Sept? 23 
DE 6S » 43 6.8 6 Haverhill, ..... Sept. 27, 28 
i ee . Greentield,. . . . . Sept 20 
Hampden .... 6 Holyoke,... 


» » Palmer, 





Hampshire... . . . Amherst, 
Hampshire, Franklin, 


und Hampden Northampton, 





lighlund ..... Middletield, pF, 
Hingham rer ae t 
Hoosuc Valley... . North Adama,. . . Sept. 20, 21 


Housatonic 


— Great Barrington, 
Martha's Vineyard, . 


West Tisbury, .... 


Marshtield,. . . . . . Marshtield, ‘ 
Middlesex " ° « COnOOrd, . oe sce 
“ North . . Lowell, act 
south , . . Framingham, 

Nantucket ..... Nuntucket, 
Plymouth . « Bridgewater, 
i et ae Blandford, . . 
Woreveter .< «+6 Worcester, 
” West. BOTT, « + + «0068 
“ North... Fitehburg, 
2 Northwest, Athol, ‘ 
South . Sturbridge, 
Southeast . Milford, 








Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


Panis, April 20, ISS1. 
M. Pasteur is closely occupied with his ex- 
| periments on the causes of contagion. He 


| has already shown, that, in the case of hen 
| cholera, the malady was due to the presence 
| of animalcules, called microbes, a kind of lite 


resembling fungus, and belonging to the same 
class of infusoria as those under the designa- 


tion of bacteria and vibrones. Science does 


| not exactly know the complete history of these 
| organisms, but they play an important role 


in fermentation, contagion, and decomposi- 
tion. ‘They appear as spores in the form of 
minute particles, or as delicate threads, re- 
producing themselves with an extraordinary 


| fecundity and subsisting in their medium, till 


they have exhausted all the elements necessary 
for their existence. The oxygen of the air is 
the principal moderating agent on the action 


| of these animaleules, which may, as a general 


term, be viewed as virus. 
gen be made to diminish the terrible effects of 
virus in the case of contagion—cattle plagues 
for example? ‘The germs have the power of 
propagating themselves by scission, indepen- 
dent of the presence of the parent spore or 
seed; similarly asin the case of beer leaven, 
where the cellules of fermentation multiply 
themselves indefinitely without the presence 
of the parent seed, not unlike those plants 
raised from slips or cuttings. In the case of the 
animalcule bacteria, ascertained to be the virus 
in the cattle pest known as charbon, its 
thread-like {orm is hardly multiplied during 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours; then they 
become transformed into egg-like particles, 
or seed germs. M. Pasteur demonstrates 
their wonderful vitality; be has preserve: 
some of these bacteria since March, I877, ‘a a 
glass tube, and when he placed some of the 
germs in condition favorable to be hatched or 
developed, they germinated with the same 
facility and rapidity; the same virulence, as 
the original seed which produ ed them four 
years ago. He prepared artificially, a liquid, 
and exposed it to pure air during a month, 
and at a temperature between 105 and 100° 
Up to the last day the liquid was capable of 
reproducing germs, that is to say, after the 
month it completely lost the power of pro- 
duction. Still more singular, if bacteria be 
placed in this liquid, it loses, after a residence 
therein of ten days, all its virulence, at least 
in the sense that it is incapable of communi- 
cating the mortal effects of the plague to sheep 


How then can oxy- 


and rabbits—animals most liable to contract 
the disease. Since the virus can be thus ren- 
dered inoffensive, nothing. according to M. 


Pasteur, 1s more simple than to inoculate 
sheep, cows, and horses, and so prevent them 
from falling victims to the terrible disease. 

Ile has done so with marked success in the 
case of sheep, and during the summer intends 
practicing inoculation on an extensive scale, 
on flocks in the Beauce. As in the virus of 
hen cholera, so in that of the charbon malady 
of cattle and sheep, it can be obtained in sev- 
eral degrees of virulence. Now, since the air, 
that is to say, its oxygen, can lessen the ef- 
fects of virus, the latter can refind its viru- 
lence when it encounters the conditions favor 
able for development; hence, the reason 
plagues appear so suddenly as to be called 
spontaneous, the fact being that the germs of 
the disease were only sleeping. These re- 
marks are applicable to pestilences in general. 

Some countries have their special virulent 
plagues; moderated by oxygen, their virus 
only assumes the active form, when the con- 
ditions of climate, famine, and misery reap- 
pear. There are maladies again, which break 
out spontaneously in all countries, such for 
example as camp typbus. 

The microbes or germs, the authors of ty- 
phus, are everywhere; man has them in his 
intestinal canal, which do not injure him, but 
are not the less ready to become dangerous 
by the over-population of a place, or their de- 
velopment successive on the surface of wounds, 
or in weakened constitutions, enabling them 
to regain their virulence. What then is a 
microscopic animal, inoffensive to man? An 
organism which cannot develop itself in his 
body. ut nothing proves that that organism 
cannot penetrate and become developed, in 
another animal, no matter how small, increas- 
ing in virulence proportionate to the size of 
the animal, and augmenting in intensity, till 
it can affect man and live stock. 

The reports of spring work are excellent, 
and the winter sown crops present a very sat- 
isfactory appearance; the middle of January 
being very cold has affected, but only slightly, 
the agricultural situation in the South and 
Southwestern regions. Clay soils are not 
thoroughly dried yet, after the recent heavy 
rains. There are two points of progress 
French farmers have yet to attain—the use 
of sowing machines, and the judicious choice 
of complementary manures. All other mod- 
ern implements for good husbandry are suffi- 
ciently widespread in France. But broadcast 
sowings predominate with all their disadvan- 
tages for weeding, &e. 

The Senate has definitely voted the general 
tariff, and thus the provisional state in which 
agricultural interests have been existing for 
years, has come toanend. Henceforth, the 
government is free either to make, within six 
months, atreaty of commerce with any na- 
tion, or apply the general tariff. For the fu- 
ture, the following are the rates that imported 
stock will have to pay per head :—oxen, 15 
francs; cows and bulls, 8; heifers, &c., 5; 
calves, 14; sheep, 2; lambs, goats, &c., 4; 
pigs, 5. For fresh slaughtered meat, the tax 
is 3} francs per cwt.; salt meat, 44, and pre- 
served or canned do., & francsfor2 cwt. Will 
these duties exercise a favorable influence on 
the future of French agriculture? The pro- 
tectionists and free traders seem both to think 
they will not; the former, because the tax- 
es are not sufficiently heavy, and the latter, 
because deemed excessive. In any case, 
many departments will be inconvenienced 
which do a large business in the importation 
of lean stock for fattening. Respecting fluc- 
tuations in the price of stock, these being 
largely dependent on meteorological and eco- 
nomical causes, over which the Legislature 
can exercise no control, the subject may be 
passed over. Now, it is these very oscillations 
from which the breeders of cattle suffer. In 
general the price of meat will tend upwards; 
and the foreigner will, as heretofore, enter 
into competition when the price will be sufli- 
ciently tempting. Many impartial authorities 
would prefer the abolition of all duties, and 
instead, the striking off a tax of 2 to 3 per cent 
uniformly on all importations. 

The condition of the beet sowings is good, 
and where the seed has been judiciously se- 
lected, the most favorable results may be an- 
ticipated. Varieties of beet, rich in sugar, 
are what the manufacturers seek ; and farmers 
strive for quantity, at the expense of quality. 
While interests will be thus in antagonism, 
progress must march under difficulties. The 
sugar harvest, last year, was bad in France, 





and is chiefly due to inferior seed. In refer- 
ence to the general question of the sugar in- 
dustry, the prospect is not so clear; this is to 
be attributed to legislative causes, and the diffi- 
culty of reconciling England to accept as free 
trade, sugar that receives a bounty from a 
government, before being exported. 

An important discovery has been made by 
M. Lichtenstein respecting the phylloxera ; 
at last obtaining the winter eggs—the only real 
ones—on vines (the American Clinton) two 
years old. Kut he has discovered them, not 
on the stem of the growing vine, but invaria- 
bly on the prunings of the vine which are tied 
up in bundles ordinarily, for fire wood. Hith- 
erto, the eggs were sought for on the stems 
exclusively. The galls are formed on the vine 
leaves by the phylloxera on the surface oppo- 
site to that on which the insect has pricked ; 
thus, in the leaf of theelm, the bug peculiar 
to that tree, makes its puncture on the under 
surface of the leaf, and the gall becomes de- 
veloped only on that side; the phylloxera on 
the contrary, pricks the upper surface of the 
vine leaf, and the gall is developed on the op- 
posite side, that is, underneath. 

To destroy slugs, place a morsel of rancid 
butter an portions of wood, & inches square, 
or on cabbage leaves—8 yards distant from 
each other. In the morning they will be cov- 
ered with small snails, that petroleum will de- 
stroy. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FERTILIZING THE FARM, 





The experience of all ages has proven that, 
aside from natural conditions, that may be 
particularly favorable, the fertility of a farm 
depends upon the manner of its cultivation. 
A farm may be cultivated, and yet be growing 
more and more sterile; this is well illustrated 
in the case of farms that are let to careless 
and unscrupulous tenants who seem to believe 
that the ability to skin a farm, as it is some- 
times termed, is one of the cardinal virtues; 
at least they seem to lack no disposition to 
cultivate and practice the absurd notion. 
Happily, however, tenants are not all of this 
class, and have a due regard for the rights of 
the landlord, and while working for their own 
profit, a!so have a sharp lookout for his wel- 
fare. ‘This class is one that always enjoys the 
privilege of tenants at pleasure on their own 
part; that is, it is seldom that they are obliged 
to vacate any premises for neglect of observ- 
ance of the laws of good husbandry. 

Tillage, in a general sense, denotes such 
preparation of soil, by mechanical means and 
tertilization, and such general treatment as 
will insure an improved tertile condition, even 
after the removal of the crops. ‘This is very 
much aided by a judicious rotation of crops 
requiring & less expenditure of fertilizing ma- 
terial; but there has never yet been discov- 
ered any means that would entirely do away 
with the use of some sort of application to the 
soil that is continually cropped. 
for fertility 


Resources 
are many and varicus, including 
accumulations of the various kinds of manure 
upon the farm, the natural stores, as found in 
guano beds and phosphate deposits, and in 
the various kinds of manufactured articles that 
are found in the markets. 

It is a great convenience that chemical sci- 
ence has pointed out the manner of combin- 
ing the simple elements of fertility in a man- 
ner to be serviceable to the farmer in 
the use that he may desire to make of the 
sane as a supplementary manufe ; but a ques- 
tion of great importance to all farmers is, 
whether it is desirable to enter very exten- 
sively into the use of this class of fertilizers. 
It is supposed that the mineral elements ap- 
plied are the same as exist to some extent in 
the soil—in fact are a part of the soil, and 
may, by gradual ac¢ umulations, exist to ex- 
cess, and in such a state of affairs maximum 
crops might be expected; but is this always 
the case? May not a farm be really mineral 
sick, so to speak, or, in other words, become, 
by constant applications of this forcing kind 
of manure, as to be partially insensible to its 
direct effects? It is said that an individual, 
by a gradual and constant use of arsenic, will 
produce such a state of the system as will! en- 
able the taking of a dose without fear of any 
harm, as would at first produce instant death. 
So too a continual use of stimulants by an in- 
dividual, in time, renders such individual 
wholly insensible to any stimulating effect, 
except when taken in large quantities; but 
there is food that is natural to the human sys- 
tem, and although the use is continued, if it be 
in a judicious manner, the body continues 
healthy and life prolonged. 

So it seems to be with the soil; a continued 
use of stimulating or peculiarly forcing com- 
mercial fertilizers, while good for a few crops, 
will, ina little time, lose their efficiency. This 
will undoubtedly explain why, in some cases, 
farmers who have been accustomed to use a 
particular brand of fertilizer because it at first 
gave such excellent satisfaction, will abandon 
it for another, because the results are not as 
good as formerly, when the cause is not so 
much a difference in the quality, as !t 1s a con- 
tinued use; and in that case another brand of 
different combinations will give, apparently, 
new energy to the soil. 

That all such fertilizers serve an excellent 
purpose, and are excellent helps to the farmer, 
cannot be denied ; but the part of wise policy 
would forbid the too extensive use of the 
same. It was the saying of a wise farmer, 
who, in answer to the enquiry of the three 
principal things necessary in farming, replied 
manure, MANURE. 

The importance of this is very largely felt 
when it is considered that the soil requires a 
double action, which manure happily supplies, 
besides furnishing fertility, the mechanical ac- 
tions which its chemical changes produce in the 
soil, are just what are required by the plant; 
and again, manures, as they are accumulated 
from the stables, or by means of composting, 
are the natural food of plants, and, so to 
speak, keep the soil ina good healthy condi- 
tion. Perhaps the time never will come when 
the people of this country will be as diligent 
in the saving of fertility, in the shape of human 
urine and night soil, as the Chinese and Jap- 
anese have been, and yet these nations, with a 
vast population to provide for, may be said to 
have attained a good measure of success. 

There is yet a sort of false pride that many 
American farmers have that forbids the free 
use of the evacuations of the human family, 
whereby many dollars’ worth of valuable ma- 
nures is lost. But saying nothing about this, 
experience has demonstrated that the best 
farms for growing crops are those upon which 
are kept the largest amount of stock, and, as 
a consequence, where there are the greatest 
accumulations of manure. It is a sort of in- 
creased rotary movement—the more stock, 
the more manure—and the more manure, the 
larger the crops; and then again, the larger 
the crops, the greater the ability to keep more 
stock, which still increases the manure pile. 
A farmer of good judgment has said that it is 
far better to buy corn than to buy fertilizers, 
because, by feeding the corn, there will be an 
increased amount of beef, pork, butter or 
cheese, besides an accumulation of manure 
that is better adapted to continued use than 
phosphates. 

The main dependence of the farmer should 
be the mace resources of the farm, supple- 
mented by moderate quantities, perhaps, of 
special fertilizers. Let this be applied, and the 
farm will not only bring forth of its substance, 
but mother earth will gradually increase her 
stock of fertility. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, and one that 
speaks volumes, that the farmers of the Con- 
necticut valley, above Hartford, go distances 
of thirty or forty miles and car manure for 
their farms. If such a course is profitable 
to them, the farmers in the vicinity are remiss 
in duty for not purchasing the same them- 
selves. WitiraM H. Yromans. 

Columbia, Conn., May, 1881. 
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For the New England Parmer. 
PACIFIC COAST LETTER. 


Among the Farms of Southern California, 








HY R. T. LOCKWOOD, 


The papers published in this part of the 
State are prone to magnify the real value of 
this section, as a farming country. The small 
percentage of the land adapted to and fertile 
enough for farming has long since been claim- 
ed by parties holding under titles of very 
questionable soundness—none positively, safe- 
ly perfect—most, if not all, being marred, 
overshadowed by the taint of the villainous 
“Spanish grant claim,” that has for many 
years been the greatest scourge of the State 
(as great and damnable as the others are, ) 
annoying, retarding, wronging the doubtful 
owners, causing some to abandon their lands, 
and leave the State in disgust, to find homes 
in States that do not tolerate such infamous 
villanies as this State only does—such vil- 
lanies as encouraging, by judicial decisions, 
by virtue of deciding that this or that certain 
person is the rightful owner of a certain tract 





of Mexico-granted land, thus inducing parties 
to buy, only when too late to learn that the 
“Court had erred,” and that some other 
trumped-up ‘‘Richard Doe” was, instead of 
the seller, the legal owner; this requiring a 
re-purchase, and this, even, securing a no 
better title; some even buying a fhird time, 
and even then no sound, safe title ! 

Such, readers, is the predicament of quite 
too many of the poor land tillers—occupants 
of southern California. Most of these appa- 
rent owners wish to sell, and will assure the 
stranger that their titles are ‘‘good,” but only 
a few are sold in buying of these ranches ; the 
sharper and more intelligent soon learn the 
unsoundness of these yood titles, and quickly 
steer north, even to ( Jregon and Washington, 
where titles are perfect, land good, and Gov- 
ernment land plenty, etc. 

The crops here in Southern California, es- 
pecially in Los Angeles county, are good—a 
full average. Alfalfa is the main crop; wheat 
yields, perhaps, twelve bushels to the acre ; 
barley, thirty; corn, forty bushels. ‘The 
grape crop is average, but late. Most of the 
crops are irrigated and the quality of the pro- 
ducts much impaired—the flavor of vegetables 
being destroyed. The small fruits will not 
keep, nor vegetables buried in the ground 
A dishwater taste, a slushy appearance char- 
acterizes the products of fields and gardens 
here, and tends to discourage new-comers who 
are seeking homes in this new part of our 
great country. 

On the whole, the results of the agricultu- 
ral efforts heretofore made, are not such as 
will recommend this section to the really in- 
telligent farmer, he knowing where to find 
better and surer compensation for his labor, 
and safer places for investment. The mild- 
ness of the climate gives to this section its 
main value. It is, most of the year, pleasant 
and genial. 

The great current of the Pacific immigra- 
tion is to Oregon and Washington, where 
there is still to be had a plenty ot good public 
land for homesteads and preemption, all at- 
tainable from best of titles, the United States 
Government. 


For the New England Farmer. 


FORETELLING THE SUGAR SEASON, 


For many years I have closely observed 
facts, phenomena, and conditions of sap-tlow. 
In the fall of 1875, b had so far condensed 
facts and observations into a rule or 
as to allow myself privately, on the first day 
of January, to predict the nature of the sugar 
season following. ‘The result justified my an- 
ticipation; so when the next January came, I 
tried it again, with a similar result. ‘Two 
more Januarys came, and | determined as 
usual, on the grade of the coming seasons, 
and | was not disappointed ; this was in 187%. 
Not making a failure in these four years, I 
naturally felt some degree of confidence in 
the system, so when I was called upon to give 
my opinion through an agricultural paper, in 


system 


December of that year, as to the sugar season 
following, I felt like venturing an opinion by 
the same rule. During this same winter we 
had twenty-five thaws, and | am informed 
that it averaged warmer than the average of 





the ninety-one winters previous. he sap 
run more or less trom November till the first 
of May—six months. ‘hat winter and the 


spring of ISSO gave me a new experience, and 
I gained two new ideas which compelled me 
to modify the system which I had formed. 
The first idea which I caught was that | must 
make a distinction between a 
and a sap season. The length of a sugar sea- 
son is from two weeks to eight weeks, 
& say season may be anywhere from two weeks 
to twenty-four weeks. A maple tree will run 
} 


sugar season 


| 
While 





sap (when the conditions aie right) while de- 
nuded of its leaves six months or so. This is 
the second idea Nature's Sap season may 


extend over a period of six months, while our 
sugar season never lasts over two months 
Sugar making is an art. Sap flow through 
an incision is abnormal and unnatural 
predi tion in relation to quantity of sugar to 
be made is an absurdity A prediction based 
on natural law, must have reference to the 
capability of a tree to produce sap it tapped 


With this understanding, my prediction for 
ISSO proved true. On January of this year 
1 was called on for my opinion again. Of 


course my decision must be based on the sys- 
tem thus I announced that 
the season would be a medium, not the best 
nor the poorest, but nearly a central medium, 
a little nearer a poor season than a good one. 

Many are now thinking that I have made a 
mistake this year, and perhaps I have; it now 
looks like it, but still it is mot yet certain. 
Early and low sugar pl 


moditie 1, hence 


laces have made a large 
quantity, but our mountain and hill farms are, 
as yet, far behind a medium quautity. The 
average of the State, or the New England 
States is what settles it It I should prove a 
failure this year, I shall be willing to acknowl- 
It may be that I shall have to allow 
Sixteen 


edge it. 
for an exceptional vear occasionally. 
years ago this spring, the sap run without in- 
termission for eight days and nights in sue- 


cession. An immense amount of sap was 
wasted. Such peculiar seasons we occasion- 
ally have. The extra flow of sap seems to be 


dependent on the condition of the atmosphere. 
This element must be taken into consideration 
in predetermining sap tlow, and yet, all we 
can do with it is to use it in an exceptional 
way, for no human ken can ever predetermine 
these changes and conditions. Sap circula- 
tion is a great study, and for this reason I 
love it. I am not in the least discouraged. 
Timorny Wureerer. 


Waterbury Centre, \t., April Is, ssl. 





Selections. 


BONES FOR POULTRY. 


A writer in the American Poultry Yard 
urges upon poultry keepers the necessity ot 
giving to fowls a liberal supply of baked bone 
and oyster shells, and writes his own experi- 
ence in & very entertaining manner. It is as 
follows: **] supposed I did my duty by my 
hens when I burned bones to ivory whiteness, 
ground them to the consistency of flour, and 
fed them occasionally, with the idea that I 
was giving them egg-shells in a very available 
form. But | did not consider that the cela- 
tine, the fat, the ammonia, and other con- 
stituents of the bones, which were discharged 
by the internal heat (leaving only a little pure 
lime) were really the richest possible tood for 
the hens and the greatest egg-producing diet 
that could be furnisned them. My new ten- 
ant only bakes them, more or less brown, in 
an old tin plate on the top grate of the stove 
oven. 

This is not a very pleasant process, for, 
like all scorched portions of the animal frame, 
they give a pungent, half-suffocating smell, 
which tempts you to ‘clar de kitchen’ till the 
fresh air from doors and windows has sent the 
objectionable odors into outer space. But 
you soon become reconciled to this invasion 
of ill scents, when the fiery combs, the cease- 
less cackle, the evident high health of your 
fowls, and the daily filled egg baskets show 
you what they have accomplished. No other 
food, nor any amount of food, if this be left 
out, will give you such returns; and this baked 
bone, pounded on a rock in your poultry pens 
and fed with ordinary feed, will give results 
that ought to satisty the most craving dispo- 
sition. The hens cluster around that primi- 
tive bone-mill gulping down the rich morsels 
with evident delight; and since everything 
necessary for the production of eggs is thus 
fully furnished, there is no undue strain on the 
vital forces, no weakening of the system, but 
a daily attention to business, to the complete 
satisfaction of the fowls and their owners. 

You can hardly give too much burned bones 
to your hens to provide the necessary amount 
of lime for the egg-shells, which can be ob- 
tained by the barrel (and generally without 
cost, except taking away) at hotels or restau- 
rants in your nearest city. My new tenant 
goes eighteen miles for them, and considers 
them cheap enough at that. The hens eat 
them when pounded into fragments as eagerly 
as they pick up shelled corn, and they furnish 
the needed material for the egg-shell more 
completely than anything else. 





CatcuING THE CopLinc Motn.—Protessor 
Cook, of Michigan, gives the following direc- 
tions for trapping the Codling Moth: Scrape 
off the rough bark before June 20th; apply 
bands of woolen cloth or heavy paper (carpet 
paper is best,) four inches wide, and long 
enough to overlap when _— around the 
tree. In applying, first tack one end of the 
band to the tree, with a tack driven up to the 
head; then wind it around the tree and se- 
cure the other end with a tack driven partly 
in for occasional removal. In three weeks, 
and every ten days afterward till the end of 
August, and again in November, pull the 
outer tack, unwind the band and crush every 
insect or pupa, which is easily seen, and then 
replace the band. 











THE COST OF NITROGEN--OFTEN 


TOO HIGH. 





The analyses of commercial fertilizers at 
the Connecticut Experiment Station during 
the year 1480 showed that nitrogen cost the 
purchaser from 11 cents in its cheapest form, 
as in coarse bone, horn shavings, hair and 
fish-scrap, to 14 cents in fine ground bone, 20 
cents in Peruvian guano, fine steamed bone, 
fine ground dried blood, meat or fish, super- 
phosphates and special manures, 224 cents in 
ammonia salts, and 26 cents in nitrate of 
soda. These values are to be used in 1X81 
for the valuation of fertilizers analyzed. It 
is very doubtful whether the nitrogen of 
nitrates is really worth in agriculture 34 cents 
more per pound than nitrogen in the form of 
ammonia salts. Kut to the American farmer 
the nitrogen of superphosphates und bone 
meal is far more important than either of 
these, because so much more largely used. 
It is upon this that he depends almost entire- 
ly when he goes outside of the resources of 
his own manure piles for nitrogen. There- 
fore he usually epends 20 cents a pound for 
nitrogen in manures whenever he buys it iD 
commercial fertilizers of fair average quality. 
He often gives 30 or 40 cents a pound for it, 
when he buys a fertilizer of poor quality, 
supposing it to be good, and paying the price 

i A bone meal was recently 


for a good article. 
1 at the Connecticut Station, which 


analyzed 


was sold at $30, and contained but 1.5 per 
cent of nitrogen, instead of 3.5, which it 
should contain if good, and only 12 per cent 
ot phosphoric acid, instead of the honest 


) 


requisite of 22 per cent. The 
that fertilizer costs the purchaser cents &@ 
pound. Ever so many farmers who would be 
mort sorely vexed to find that they had paid 
$150 for a horse that proved 


nitrogen in 


to be worth only 


#100, lay themselves open to such Imposi- 
tions in their dealings in fertilizers year after 


year, and take no lively interest in measures 
that might serve to save them from being 
cheated. Worse cases than this occur, we 
think it is safe to say, very often, in localities 
where farmers buy their fertilizers without 
reference to any other chemical examination 
of them than such as is recorded on the label 
of the package, which is not always necessa- 
rily trustworthy, or which accompanies a 
short treatise on fertilizers in general, and a 
long list of 
special fertilizer in particular 
liance is quite unsafe needs no substantiation. 


testimonials in favor of th 


That such re- 


driwune. 





MULCHING APPLE ORCHARDS. 


and 


tive, 


Having 


situation sh 


an orchard, which from its age 

yuld be fruitful and produ 
but had generally been neither, I was led to 
try an ' 


be fol 


experimme! 






results. After prun- 
and scraping off the 
moss which was b ginning to grow pient fu 
upon the trunks and branches, I applied 
tons of salt hay which was left in the barn, 
and for which there was no sale, at the rate of 
a hundred weight or a little more to each tree 
as a mulch, extending it six or eight feet from 
the trunk all around the tree. ‘The result has 
been that from presenting a sickly appearance 
they have now every 
health; the moss has disappeared and the 
trees are bearing, asa general thing, very 
full this year. the change that 
people who have noticed it are led to 
what has brought it about. I believe that 
mulching is of great value to an orchard, the 
following being some of my reasons for such 
belief: It has all the benefits of ploughing, 
with none of its disadvantages; keeping the 
surface mellow with no damage to the 
by the plough, or to the trunk or branct 
the team. It keeps down the grass and in 
vites the earthworm to work and 

fine and rich. It retain 


7 
moisture for a much longer time, and remed 


ficial 


lead wood 


lowed by be 


the 
the 


ing away 








appearance of pertect 


So great is 
inguire 


ts 





! 1 
make the 


sou 


tends to 





in a great measure the evil effects of drought 
The fruit which falls upon it is not bruised 
It is the way nature adopts to manure and en- 
rich the forest trees. 


So well ar t 


convinced of the benefits an 


value of n ng, that I believe 
any 
this wav, as it ia, 
tion was first calle 





salt hay 


oarse fodder, is of as much value 1 


fed to animals. My 


ibject by seeing it 


atten - 
done by those who collect drift hay along the 


edges of the marshes, and who were applying 
itin this way. After it has once been well 
done, it may be easily kept up by small an 


t 
nual additions 


It will be well to extend it as far as the 
branches go. Chip dirt, and a great deal of 
refuse matter about the farm might be used 


No one will realize 


h matter which 


to advantage in this way 
the amount of su 


ly collected until 


may be eusi 
a trial has been made.—( - 
pondent Germantown 





MINERAL MANURES. 


rhe chief mineral manures that can be em- 
ployed with protit in this country, are ashes, 


salt, lime, and gypsum. Ashes are chietly 





valuable on account ot the potash they con 
tain. The ashes of wood contain much mors 
potash than those of coal. Most of the pot 
ash of the plants that form coal was 
dissolved out before the coal formation took 
place. Leached ashes are tar less valuable 
than unleached, as the potash has been re- 


Still leached wood ashes 
lare of ler 
They improve soil both 
. ’ 

al action 
destrovs 
some sub- 


y aids in 


moved from them. 
of both hard 
value as fertilizers. 
by their chemical and their mechan 
f are numerous. It 
gruls, attracts moisture, renders 
stances in the soil soluble and directl) 
the growth of plants. Lime benefits the 
partly by supplying plant food, as almost all 
the usetul plants contain considerable lime, 
and partly by decomposing inert substances 
in the soil. Lime liberates fixed ammonia, 
decomposes vegetable matter, and destroys 
the acidity of sour soil. Its absence from the 
soil is generally shown by the presence of use- 
less or noxious plants, and its presence is or 
dinarily indicated by the growth of the more 
valuable plants. When refuse lime can be 
obtained it is one of the cheapest fertilizers 
that can be employed. Although 
gypsum or land plaster has been used as a 
fertilizer for centuries, its manner of action is 
not clearly understood. Its beneficial effects, 
however, have been acknowledged by nearly 
all who have employed it. It hastens and 
protracts the growth of nearly all plants that 
are chiefly cultivated for their foliage, and is 
highly beneficial to many otber plants. Its 
best results are produced when it is applied 
as atop-dressing to clover, but it is highly 
beneficial to potatoes, corn and other crops 
—Chicago Times. 
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KEEP THE OLD VARIETIES. 





Nurserymen are always greatly interested 
in favoring the introduction of new trees, 
vines, shrubs, and plants. They sound their 
praises at horticultural meetings. They write 
up their merits in the newspapers, and dis- 
play their pictures in their catalogues and cir- 
culare. They epeak and write little, how- 
ever, of the merits of any of the old and 
well-tried varieties of the articles they deal 
in. The reason is obvious. There is no 
money in handling or keeping stocks of them. 
They are so common that a supply can be ob- 
tained of growers in almost any neighborhood 
and ata merely nominal price. Nurserymen 
make money by the sale of new varieties of 
plants, as dry-goods merchants do by the sale 
of new kinds of cloth and various kinds of 
finery. Old varieties, like old style:, are in 
the way of selling new ones. Dealers are a 
cordingly interested in making it appear that 
the new varieties of trees, vines, s rubs, 
bushes, and flowers are vastly superior to 
those that have long been in cultivation 

It is true that in the main there is under 
the influence of judicious selection and culti- 
vation a marked improvement going « 
most all kinds of plants, as there is in human 
beings and in the domesticated animals. But 
it is also true of plants as it is of men, that 
some are produced far ‘‘in advance of their 
age.” Itis best to hold fast to these varie- 
ties, and not to give them up because noth- 
thing appears that is highly promising. 
About twenty-five years have passed since the 
origin and introduction of the Wilson New 
Albany strawberry, and although hundreds of 
new varieties have been introduced since that 
time, it is still the best kind to plant witha 
view to profit. The like is substantially true 
of the Concord grape, and the Early Rich- 
mond cherry. The Bartlett pear is good 
enough to let alone, and so is the Red Astra- 
kan apple. There is wisdom and economy in 
planting largely of oldand well-tried varie- 
ties. It will be time to do the like with new 
varieties when their merits have been general- 
ly acknowledged.—Chicago Times, 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 





Address delivered before the Vermont State 
Board of Agriculture, by President M. H. 
Buckham, of Burlington, 





Important as are all the questions we have been 
considering in these meetings, questions relating 
to the farm and the stock, they are but secondary 
to the questions that relate to the human beings 
|} who have dominion over the earth and all that 
produces. No topics are more appropriate, none 

ld be more cordially welcomed, to farmers’ 





| she 








|< ings, than those that bear on the happin 
j}and the improvement, intellectual, social and 
| moral, of farmers and their families. 

In order to answer this question, “What kind 
| Of ar education shall we give to those of our cl 


} dren who are going to be farmers?” a question 





which many of you, I know, are asking with grea 
earnestness, | shall ask and answer it as though 
it were a personal concern of my own: ‘What 


sort of an education shall I give to a child of mine 
who i oing to bea farmer you will get 
and sincerest thoughts on the subject, 
however much or little they may be worth. I will 
suppose that I have a boy who is going to be a far 
mer. Let us, for convenience, call him George, 


sO 


best 
my best 


which is a good farmer's name, inasmuch as the 
word itself means farmer. The question then is, 
how shall I educate George? Now, although | 
should very much like to have one of my vs be 
come a farmer, because I believe that a farmer 
life may be as honorable, happy and useful as any 


life, | have no means of knowing that George will 
actually bea farmer. I do not consider that I 
have any right arbitrarily to choose my boys’ o 

cupations for them any more than I bave to choose 
















































t r wives for them. he system of caste, which 
requires that every boy should follow his father’s 
occu a tyrannous and cruel system. But 
in this free age and in this tree land, one of the 
} est opportunities a young man has is » oppor 
} tunity freely choosing bisown calli imong all 
those of to honorable ambition. A good dea 
is said against academies und colleves on t 
grou hat they ‘educate young men away fror 
} the fart I know aman who says ‘l want 
} ny boy tobe a farmer I want him to take 
} farm hen I am through with it and to stay on 
j and take care of the old folks. If I send him 
} tos 1, he will get weaned trom the f and 
g£ some profession. I will give him justa 
| £00 on school education; thatis all that 
a farmer need Then be will stay at home and lx 
ar one of the rights which God gave 
right to make the most of himself 
fe which he mi 
, who ought to be his best he 
vt right, and says, virtually, * 
fix | never have a chance to choo 
ar other calling and will never know that the 
i “ taken away from him.” Why, if all 
farmers’ sons were to become farmers, as some 
t r ey ight, what would ome of the pro 
& a what would become of the worl 
Go through all the callings of life and pich t 
! yt capable men in them, the greatest law 
ver states preachers, physicians, teachers 
tors, the men who are doing the greatest ser 
vice to mankind, and you will find that the great 
of them came from the tarm, or are 
ved from it by only one or two generations 
,oung men are metantly going from the farm to 
ir! f Vigor into other vocations, and others 
ire nstant oming back from the 8 
to renew their exhausted vitality by restorin 
ne with old mother earth. It 
g to sa ut Ireally think it needs to lx 
tot ithers—though perbaps not to the mothers 
“Dor ealous of yur ys on't gradg 
t nachance torise; give them an ¢ rtu 
to bes ething besides farmers if the want 
But George says he wants to be a farmer st 
is Willie has decided to be a lawyer, Tom a ph 
in,and Jack a locomotive er r. George is 
a boy. His notion of being a farmer is only 
a little boy's fancy He may change his mind 
any 8 he becomes a mar The sma 
} e son for tixing a mans care¢ sa 
8s whim—and any preference of a boy of ten or 
twelve an be little more than a whim. But ca 
not a wise parent or teacher discover st 
ents and aptitudes and 80 reveal to t é ar 
for whi he is fitted, and persuade ! t 
I answer, only i fs I I 
markable vy, who, Mozart, ear 
s vs the unmistakable call of Providence in very 
nts. The ordinary y'* capac 1 





| education has brought 


lot even then, not until pract 
George may be a farmer, but be may 
or the present, then, it is very pla 
cate him as though | knew he 





Fo 


ted 
























g ea farmer, except 80 far as that edu 
t vould be equally good for any other call 
b nately the groundwork and rudiments ot 
& jucation are the sa Iw ’ 
a& good ementary educ: Ne 
good dea Very few tag 
| ition I able to read well, . 
| rectly as regards pronunciation, distinctly as re 
| guards era agrecably as regards tone and 
! and expressively as regards emphasis 
to read by the 
ear ¢ 4 sO as to 
}¢t “oa t 
ana 
rr 
mastered e 
to tl ! t 
t « \ 
tl 4 h 
determine their characteristics 
t t now something of 
anguage, so far at least as to avi 
s} ; to have learned tt 
ts in the history of one’s own ng 
to have accomplished all this, wl i 
i at leclementary or i 1 
t s a task which will have required a good 
nonthe part of both pa 


il of watchful exerti 
‘ i 


vy boy to th 











Shall I send 1 s ¢ 

I can not! my way about s, ¢ sha 
I, it Tam able, put him in a private school wher 
I ca some extent prescribe the course he shall 
After much thought on that question I 

hav e€ to this con M put Geor 

the public s ‘ t e healtht 
stimalus which publicity and free competition give 
























the schools, but I will use e 
to make tl as good as tl | 
so far as Tam able, see to it that the | 

gs, tt furniture, the apparatus, anda € 
he tea s, are tl est that my dist 1 V 
x r town can be persuaded to provid I wi 
t if an lo my utmost to persuade my 
tax themselves enough to maintai: 
t ry st school we can afford 
( r 5 ¢ ication cs not dk pen 1 or tl 
" It is very important s 
t f reading good books. But I ca 
tatford t uy | all the books 
ive access to a g t ~ 
ip my neighbors to st ‘ 
wi rar In most of the town 
his vork which will have to be t 
the t In Massachusetts, a large 
WHS riate the proceeds of the 
sup} f libraries f we can p 
the means in any other way, let us, it ) 
td ain the help of the dogs in getting t 
r th e 
G e’s education will also largely depend or 
in es that come to him through his re us 
teacher rhis matter is appreciated far less than 
t should be—the educational value of religion, the 
itional power of the religious teacher It is 
ft greatest conceivable consequence to George 
respect to his education merely, and apart from 
ll nsiderations of his religious culture, that! 
shoul sit under the ministrations of a man of in 
tellectual and moral force. Preaching does as 
mu to awaken and stimulate the intellect as 
whing. I will therefore do my best to get into 
pulpit under which George sits, & man who 
W nterest, instruct and quicken him. I will 
tah good sterling newspapers and periodicals, 
both religions and secular. In this way I shall 


re his mind, long before he is able to mas 











hut not too early to make him thought 
ful and inquisitive, the great questions of the time 
ind the questions of all time, and eternity 
Well, in this way I have got George pretty well 
educated up to a certain point. He has got a good 
elementary knowledge of numbers, of geography, 
of the grammar of his own language; he can spell, 
and =write, and perhaps draw a little. He has a 
quired a love of good reading, which is be fa 
I should like to add that be has learned something 
of what we call nature, that is, of the beings and 
things that occupy this earth with us, the stones, 
the plants, the animals. That will doubtless come 
in ti to the future Georges in the common 
schools, but at present there are few teachers who 
can teach these things, and the sciences themselves 
are not yet so simplified that they can be taught to 
hildren. George has got, at fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, about the education which the m 


system has given to the great mass of 
ation for the past fifty years—improved 
let us hope, by modern devices. Now, 


mon scho 





somewhat 


if I have done my duty and he has done bis, the 
boy has got an education which is not to be des 
pised. If he make the most of it hereatter, extend 


| ! 
ing his information by reading, using his opportu 
nities to profit: by intercourse with superior men 





above all putting thought and plan into his hus 
ness, and so being constantly educated by it, he 
may become a man of fair intelligence, competent 


to do the duties of a man in the humbler walks of 
life. If he have unusual native power of mind, he 
may much more than this. Such a mind will 


j 
ao 


often burst through the limits which beset half 
trained minds of ordinary capacity and find or 
make itself a way to knowledge and power These 


are the few cases which mislead the popular judg 
ment. Because bere and there one, rarely gifted, 
most rarely gifted with that indomitable persever 
ince Which make light of toils that would kill or 
dinary men, gises to eminence without the direct 
help of academies and colleges, it is inferred that 
ordinary men, of average talents, with moderat: 
education, may do the same. But George is an 
ordinary Even parental fondness has not 





wy. 


discovered genius in him. If it had, that would 
be an additional reason for putting these rare gifts 
under training. But it is plain to me that the or- 
dinary laws of human nature have their way with 
George, even though he is my boy. The question 
now is, shall he go on with his education’ Shall 


he go for some years to the high s« hool or acad- 
emy The result of much thought on that ques 
tion is, he shall go, if 1 can afford it. And I will 
not be selfish or penurious in deciding whether or 
not I can afford it. 1 will scrimp, if I must, somg¢ 
where else, not here. I will get up an hour carlier 
or work an hour later at night, if I must, so that 
George may have a good education. What he has 
got hitherto I do not call a good education. It is 
good, I hope, what there is of it, but if it is my 
duty to give my boy a good education, I have not 
done all my duty in giving him a common school 
education merely ,—not if by exertion and sacrifice 
Iam able to give him a better one. Some will say 
that this is the point when it must be decided 
whether or not George is going to be a farmer, be 

cause if he is, most of what is studied in the higher 
schools will be af no use to him. What use can a 
farmer make of quadratic equations and hypoth- 
eneuses and hydrodynamics? Well, certainly, as 
much as a lawyer or a doctor ora minister. “Just 
” says one, “a large part of what they study in 

} And yet it 


80, 


these schools is of no use to any one.” 
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M we World Abroad. 
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SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DI 
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od seemed want of dy I They ar used of 
yn W = while : isi Of standing idly for hours, 
taking im gnities ar es 3 and rlice r galling 
ppetite and 4 1s ( hire “ pro dangerous 
: ry humor 19 went. J is per ingly fre- 
3 one yes per . : e ofa guilty 
ot troubled t Tous since the 
yusly- And ercior t openly 
per condl- ersal strike Sth 
er ons wd H i t rent, and the 
ntinut its i “1 sos best Snr ene Sry a8 
somal @ it k ane mt st CXtravagant demands 
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ee the land or “Ags epted with ri adine ss. Indeed, 
‘LEY, indications ¢} glad of any rents at al There are 
ell, Mass- shall st, Dev > at the dem-nd that the > government 
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prilla- AN opinic ~¥ S than those of the league leaders. 
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THE 


| stated that the government has under considera- 
tion, & measure for the complete suppression of the 

ind League, several more of the ofticers of which 
have been arrested. 

Che tollowing incidents will serve to show the 
temper of the people, and the difficulty which the 
government finds in dealing with them 
went to serve writs on the property of Mr. Hutch- 
ins, near Mallow, County Cork, on Saturday. 
Some women gathe red around and seized him, 
destroyed the writs, and then stripped him naked 
and threw him into the river. They caught him 
as be came out and thrashed him with furze. ‘The 
unfortunate man, more dead than alive, was then 
tarred and feathered and hunted through the coun- 
try. A large party of police went out from Mal- 
low to rescue him, but after scouring the country 
were unable to find him. 

Saturday morning the head ofa dragoon’s horse, 
which was killed in the fight at Mitchelstown on 
Friday, was cut off and tixed on top of a pole. The 
pole was decorated with green paper and crape. 
Streamers were appended to the head, and in the 


mouth was placed a piece of paper hes aring the fol- 
lowing words: “Here’s your rent It was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of women and chil- 


dred, who responded to the call of an old fellow for 
“three cheers for an English head on an Irish 
stick The head with its appendages was taken 
possession of by the police and brought to the bar- 
racks. 

the Dublin correspondent of the Times states 
that it is a notorious fact that all the recent distur- 
bances have been in the richest agricultural dis- 
tricts where the farmers are well off. To speak of 


these 


people as objects of compassion, as down- 
trodden, rackrented victims of landlord cruelty, is 
untrue 
Thomas Brennan, Secretary of the Land League, 
recently arrested has issued an appeal to the Lrish 
Ameri t for financial and moral support in the 
struggle now going on, and pronounces that the 
watchword of the Irish tenantry is now, to “pay 


no rent whatever.’ 





rhe debate on the Land Bill in the House of 

Commons, as yet is fruitless of any result. 
Franoe, 

rhe treaty with Tunis has been ratified by the 

Senate without debate. The cost of the military 

X} tion, including that of the occupation of the 

iutry up to the time stipulated in the treaty will 

be about 14,000,000 francs. Meanwhile the Bey is 

ble with his master, the Sultan, who threat 

fepose him and deprive his family of the 
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, the government ought to do 


bull 
ue thing Which will restore peace, and it is now 


































succession, on account of his submitting 
bullied by France 
Germany. 

\ vention has been signed incorporating 
Hla rg in the Zollverein on terms favorable to 
tla x, Which will permanently remain a free 
port district for the purposes of wholesale trade 
and the export of the products of industry. The 

1ange effected is the restriction to a smaller 
privilege hitherto extending over the 

n ! burg territory, butas the n ir 

¢ the privilege is large enough for all | ses 
ational commerce, every thing really re 

‘4 1 stat o,eXcept that the docks, ware 
} sand tletories depend ‘nt upon tarit! imma 

st transferred to within the diminished 
Russia 
\ Vienna il says: Rumors are 
ita Ire outrage has n perpet 
St. I shurg, ar te bas 
: ' N ‘. 
she rin 
: f rhe 
Kt 
l s J il ne ) 
P 5 Cy he agita- 
Ph the owners of 
i property and i lasses general 
Among plon great reserve is main 
1 egard to tt uation in’ Russia. They 
n s dis ointn in regard to M. lgnatiet!, 
i reftus ve an opinion as tothe other mir 
a tees. For some time to come th 
events may take in the Russian capital car 
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DHusiness Notices. 





Canvassers make from $25 to $50 per week sell- 
+ for G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barelay st., 
rk. Send for Catalogue and terms $2035 

Extreme Tired Feeling. 
A lady tells us “the first bottle has done 

































my daughtera great deal « 1, her food 

loes no or does she 

suffer e tired fe whi 

she d ) Hood's Sarsaparilla 

As nd bottle etfe te pigints No other 

pre tion «¢ stole such a concentration 

of vitalizing, enriching, pt urifying — invig 
orating properties as "Hood's § rsaparilla 
ry = « 

Marriages and Deaths. 

MARRIED. 
Ma by Rev, Mr. ( Mr. Wu 
Cambr » Miss Addie K. bh " 
.M cev. KR. I Sa | 
‘ fF a( 

l M 2 I Ss 

i Henr i‘ ford 

In | Muy 24 Kev. Ow Ldward 
) i M I man of 

yndon, Vt., M ey. ©. B. Hur : 
W. Met ft ,to Ella E. Thomy 
DIED 
( wn, Ma , Fred H. W., 1 of G. ¢ 
Tn May 22, Isaac H. Cary, 77 yrs ¢ 
M » May 22, Ma Ann, widow of Jouathar 

Vare, M. D., 77 yre 

In So. 5 ury, May 25., Abel B. Richardson, 86 

In Dx Mrs. Hannah Chickering, s4 yrs 

In G n, May 24, Margaret Ann, daughter of 
(lurence Sumner, 1 ra 11 mos 

In Upham’s Corner, May 27, Wm. Torrey, 57 yrs 10 

In D 6, Lydia W., widow of Lyman 

Wa i Rev. Cr W. Whitney, 3s. 
In Plymou . Mary, wife of Col. John Mor 
J wi, Mra. Ezeruey, widow of 
VW re lyr 
In Med 1, May 27, Amy P. widow of Geo. Fisk, 
Can geport, May 28, Jennie [., danghter of 

‘ Ww. luow, 15 yra 5 mus. 

Ins hum, May 2¥, Mrs. Susan A. Messer, 40 

In Ipswich, May 16, Joseph Smith, 9» yrs 

I Newburyport, May 15, Miss klizabeth Knapp, 

2 yrs 7 mos 

In Somerville, May 24, Wm. D. Gwynne, 

il , May 24, Mary Lavina, wife of Joseph B 
Breed, 37 yr 

In Wa 1, May 24, Mra. Sarah H. J., widow of 
Ileury ¢ att, ¢ r 

In Tau um, May 28, Edmund Neville Bennett, 25 

In Malden, May 28, Mary Frances, daughter of Wm 
M. Phe 

In Medford, May 20, Mrs. Mary Ann, widow of A. 
K. Hathaway, 68 vrs ¥ mos, 

n Dedham, May 2¥, Mrs. Rachel Blanchard, former 

of so. Weymouth, 83 yrs 

In Stoughton, May 2¥, Mary Eldora, wife of Fred I 
Brett, 37 «6 mos 

In Franklin, May 30, Mrs. Lois F., widow of Martin 
Greene, §l yrs ¥ mos 

In Woburn, May 2s, Mrs. Temperance C., widow of 
Arza Hayward, “1 yre 

In Stoneham, May 20, Mra. Susan A. Messer, 49 yrs 
y mos , 

In Newburyport, May 23, Mrs Rebecca B. Weston, 
sl re. Ma ._ Mrs. Sarah M., widow of Eliphalet 
Hille, 74 yrs 3 mos ; 

In No. Andover, May 26, Mra. Sam’! Downing, 60 

In Keene, N. H., May 2x, Hon. James Wilson, +4 

In Tilton, N. H., May 28, Sam’! Adama, 51 yrs 

In Torworth, Pa., Sarah, widow of Samuel Vv. Mer 


rick, formerly of Hallowell, Me., 82 





Le Versons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


PARMVMER. 
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7KIDNEY-WORT? 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIONEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

(it cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

iat causes the dreadful suffering which 

on nly the victims of Rheumatism can re alize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in & short time 


PERFECTLY CUREO. 


KIDNEY-WORT: 


has had wonde rful success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it Sphaghtacest where all else had 
@ failed. Itis mild; but efficient, CE RTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in al! cases. 
tw? It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the i ,portant organs of the body 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
thesystem, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


?KLDNEY-WORT 


ig the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions, It should be 
used in every household asa 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarte medicine. 
Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre 
pare it. Itacts with equal effictencyin eitherform. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop's, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.; BURLINGTON, ve. 


KIDNEY-WORT ; 


5 Motto, Boat, 
&c., Cards, with name on, in case 10c. 
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Chromo, Horseshoe, Bow, Scroll 
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AUSTIN, Fair Haven, Ct. 26t11 
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A bailiff 


The Globe Company. 


Locomotive Works, in Chelsea, Mass. 
PATTERN SHOPS, 

S3 Haverhill St., Boston. 
Office, Rialto Building, 


131 Devonshire St. Boston. 


ORDERS WILL NOW BE RECEIVED FOR 


Berney’s Patent Straight Stack 


SPARK CONSUMER, 


Which will save fuel te rallroads, avoid the cause of 
numerous tires and free passengers from the intolerable 
nuisance of cinders. 


Orders will be received Oct. 1, ISSI, for 


THE CLOBE CO.’S 


aldard Locomotives, 


Which will be so constructed 
waste as the only fuel, 
cost of coal to railroads 

The Loe Works 


as to burn authracite 
and save one-half of the present 











ymotive now under contract in 
Chelsea, will be 670 feet in length, facing the Eastern 
Railroad 

All interested in Railroad economy and cleanliness 
are invited to call at the Company’s otlice, or to send 
for 30) paye illustrated book, which will be mailed free 
to any address 

n¢ K ai TF COUPON STOCK, dividends 

” ual next divic nd Aug. 1, Issl, for 
sale tp ir, S25 1 ‘OSTIARE 

Res istered certificates also issued to those who pre 


fer them 


The Globe Company, 


131 Devonshire Street, 
ROSTON, MASS, 


HAYING TOOLS. 





WALTER A. Woop MOWER. 
27,903 Sold in 
NEW CHAMPION 


AND 
YANKEE RAKES. 
MUDCETT TEDDER. 


WARRANTED TO NONE 
IN THE 


1880. 


ALL SECOND 


MARKET. 


iXlL SPRINC TUC LINK, 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF HAYING TOOLS. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
SO 4 Market 


The Meadow king Mower | 


S? So. Street. 











The lera f ht fort entors waa & 
t ibical | } which would 
gi A 6 mt ee at ar Without change 
of regist it t ist ned or even ap 
r ! 1 it ious it ibodied in the 
MEADOW KING MOWER the hunds of its 
pr ent 4 sal ‘ ! y ekilfully 
bining itents ! ry had secured, 
‘ 
Ww My 4 
! 4 ir t 
‘y i 
‘ k 
‘ t t pe 
eint ire lieved bette 
trade than an M we arket 
( ily - sddres 
FRED ATWOOD, Winterport Maine. 
it Ger il Agent New bnglat id Provinces 








lw \ with Boils on the neck 
and t I wa rdly ble to move my head, 
in at | withe being able to cure 
c “ ind ’ y Simmons Liver Regu 
‘ ,w ely cured me, and I have had no re 
turn of ther ines, NOW OVeT 4 year 
“JAMES M. CLEMENT, Agt. forSo. S.S.Co.,1 a 


HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
c ‘ sl a 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


.MEnt 
Mepis 


LQUA 


ne rere AN 
ERS 


rs We Y Cc URE 


$1000 IN coLb. 


uid for a case 





SAMUEL C. KENT’S IMPORTATIONS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE 


—iF 


Channel Island Cattle! 


The largest sale ever held in America of 


Imported Jersey and Guernsey Cattle, 
per Steamshi ps ¢ ity of Bristol and British Queen. 
Iwo day’a sale of over 150 head, s¢ lected by Willis 
P. Hazard, Esq., a membe rot the Guenon Commission 
of Pennsylvania, will take place at 
HERKNESS’ BAZAAR, 
Ninth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, 
Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 15th and 16th, IS8sI, 
Commencing at 11 o'clock A. M., each day 


THE JE RSE ¥S.—About 75 head will be sold on 
Ii June 1th 









Gtk HNSE ¥S.—About 75 head will be sold 
ay, June 16th. 
’ certificates and all the necessary pa- 
pers ensuring their entry in the different Herd Regis- 
tera, together with certificates of health, will be given 


to the purchase rs 

Bar Catalogues Abate shed on application 
seen three days previous to sale 
HERKNESS & CO., Auctioneers. 


he cattle 


Tr 
2t28 ALFR I 'D MT 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


the 





Active Ladies and Gentlemen to sell most com- 
plete and accurate E lition of the Revised New 
‘Testament. with a full history of its Revision. It 


is far outselling all other works. 40,000 already 
sold. Can fill laroe orders at once. Agents are 
making 820 to $50 per week. Millions want this 
work. Outfit 50c. No time to Address 
HUBBARD BROs., 10 Federal St., Boston, 423 


INVESTIGATE: 


woo Hopacrs 


rm 





of CHILDS 
“PLCILIC, 
msands have, been 
vermanently cured of 


YOURSELF. 


ire lis of Testimonials. 


“Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC M |« 
RAILROAD LANDS! | 


FORTUNES FOR FARMERS! 
50,000 Farms. 6,000,000 Acres. 
Rest Wheat Land, Rich Meadow, Choice Tim 
ber, Farming, Stock Raising, Dairying. 
Fuel and Water in Abundance, 

s are graded according to location and 
Hse is be as any in the West. One. a—_ 
cash and five annual payments. N. P. 


tock taken at par. Reduced Hreight 
yy sd "te settlers. _~ ond for ‘*‘Publications 


\ No. 15.” _ NEWPORT, 
} 


Gen’! Land a nt, St. Paul, "Minn. 
% MINNESOTA. 





PARTIE 


ifs many 
{ em 


| 
| | 
/ | 
I \ 
| 





26t1 


FARMER ---- AN 


AGRICULTURAL 





PORTRAIT OF FAITH WHITCOMB, 
The Wonderful Shaker Nurse. 


Faith Whitcomb’s Shaker Bitters, 
Composed of CELERY, CHAMOMILE, SARSAPA 
RILLA , HOPS and other pure Shaker roots and 
herbs, is an infallible cure for DYSPEVSIA, NER 
VOUS PROSTRATION, LIVER and KIDNE Y Dis 
EASES, PARALYSIS, and all diseases arising from 
impure blood, overwork, worry and indigestion 

THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE, 

Sold by all deal dealers in medicine. 


FAITH WHITCOMB’S LINIMENT. 
a9 Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 

Dr. W. P. Sylvester says: “I use it and recommend 

ir tf THE BEST LINIMENT. 
Dr. Mayo says: “It is the most effective remedy for 
toothache.” (Thousands will agree with him 

P. G. Williams at Boston & Albany Depot qi 
was treated for Pleurisy and darting pains near the 
heart, but to no effect; but Faith Whitcothb’s Lini 
ment gave immediate relief. It works like magic.” 

Hundreds of other testimonials even stronger than 
the above, are constantly coming in It always gives 
relief, and generally cures. No injurious ingredients, 
but a good, honest, Shaker preparation that will do 
you good, 

Price 50 cts. 


it. 


Suys 


Sold Everywhere. 


FAITH WHITCOMB’S BALSAM. 


“The Herbs of which Faith Whitcomb’s Shaker Rem- 
edies are composed are gathered and cured by the 


Harvard Community of Shakers, and the public can 

depend upon their purity. They are Shaker remedies 

of great merit. JOHN H. SPRAGUE 
Ilarvard Community of Shake rs, March 7, Iss! 


The most effective re medy f for Pulmonary diseases, 
actually curing Consumption after tubercles have 
formed upon the lungs 

PRICE 50 CTS 
cowl? SOLD BY 





AND ONE DOLLAR, 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


IN LOOKING AT 


MOWING —_— 





Before you buy, be sure and see the 


CLIPPER, 


AND 


Wm. Anson Wood, 


OF THE LATEST PATTERN. 


And in looking at 


HORSE RAKES, 


Before you buy, be sure and see the 


GLEANER, 


AND THE 


YANKEE, 


OF THE LATEST PATTERN. 


hey 
ure 


The Best in Market, 


AND ARE OFFERED AT LOW PRICES. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


all have a reputation that is unsurpassed, and 


acknowledged to be among 





43 South Market St., Boston, Mass, | 
| 
5wee 
All Chromo cards, new and elegant de-igns, Bou- 
quet of Flov Pond Lillies, Sea-view, Frui 
Violets, Cupids, &c , name on l0c. Star Print 


Northford, Conn. 





$ a week in your own town Terms ar , 
fitfree. Address H. HALLETT & Co., 
and, Maine 4 





Heal Estate---Stock, 


FOR SALE, 



































Brooks, Esquire, Judge of the Probate Court in and 
for said County of Middlesex, do hereby license you to 
sell at any time within one year from the date hereof, 
the following-mentioned real estate of said ward and 
put out the proceeds on interest, or invest the same in | 
some productive stock, to wit: A certain parcel of real | 
estate situated in said North Reading, and bounded | 
as follows: beginning at land of Albert Eaton on 
Park Street, thence northerly by said street six rods; 
thence westerly by River Pasture, so called, eight 
rods; thence southerly by said Pasture four rods to 
land of Albert Eaton; thence easterly by said Eaton's 
land to the bound first mentioned. And you are or 
dered to give public notice of the time and place of 
such sale by publishing a notification thereof, three 
weeks successively, in the newspaper called the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, and within 
one year after such cake , return your affidavit of having 
given such notice, with a copy thereof, to the Probate 
Office. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of said Court to be aflixed, at 
Cambridge, this fifth day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one. 

GEORGE. M. BROOKS, Judge of Probate Court. 
Counte rsigned, J. H. TYLER, Register. 


_This property will be sold at the residence of Geo. 
. Parker, No. Reading, Mass., Saturday, June 11th, 
at ‘60 "clock, P.M. 3t21¥7 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of CHARLES 
GERRY, late of Sudbury, in suid County, deceased, 
Greeting; Whereas, BENJAMIN H. RICHARDSON, the 
administrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final account of 
his administration upon the estate of said deceased 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the 
second Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, to ow cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be allowed. And said administrator 
is ordered to serve this citation by publishing the 
same once a week, in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, & 
newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks successive ly, 
the last publication to be two days at least, before 
sald Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Ea 








uire, Judge 





AND 








of said Court, this eighteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one, Sw2ly J. H, TYLER, Register, 


27 STOPS 


TEN SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. 


SHIPPED ON 
ONE MONTH'S TEST TRIAL. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
£0 206 0 
XeXOKe (o 0 


PLEASE POST IN A CONSPICUOUS PLACE. 


KAMILY NEWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, 


in & SOM 


pe wow! 


Se eten oe 


JUNE 4, 
CABINET 


It is with pleasure that I offer the most perfect musical combination and wonderful instrument ever made, 


THE “BEETHOVEN” NEW STYLE No. 9,000 


ISS], 


OnLy 






Yat 








ROOO#H 





which i be the most popular Organ the world has ever seen My ess in the past having been so i it ] 
2.99000) warra! sa 1 iu v- in better than ever for my customers, hence this unparallcled offer " aave now the 
Le TH 
oy LARCEST FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
(WHF that ships ite 4, roducts direct to the purchaser, avoiding extortionate profits, middlemen and ager anufa turing I yj 
q own Orgat y own factory, and being sure of selling thousands of this charming style every t ‘ 
this Orgar ning A py ~~ variety of stop work, greater power, more musical 4, a the mos 
elegant exteri including a first-class stool, book and music, boxed and delivered on board t are | for only 





YOU CAN TEST IT IN YOUR OWN HOME, FREE OF EXPENSE, FOR ONE 
It contains 27 Stops, 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of Golden Tong Ree as follows 
Manual Sub-Bass,. 16 fect tone, Saxaphone » & feet tone, 


vis 


ut is, 






Diapason,..... 8 feet tone, 8S feet tone, 
Dulciana,...... Dolce, 4 feet tone, 
Cello,. Vioclina, 4 feet tone, 
French Horn, Piccolo, 4 feet tone, 


Coupler Harmouique, Harp Moline 


cts as below 


yressione V Humana, Vox Jubilante and other grand a 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK, 27 IN ALL. 


Depth 24 inches. 
































































1— Cello. 10—Grand Expressione. 19-—Vox Jubilante, 
2—Melodia. 1i—Fiench Horn. 20—Piccolo, 
3—Clarabella 12—Harp Moline. 21—Coupler Harmonique. 
4—Manual Sub-Base. 13—Vox Humana. 22 Beslbentent Forte 
5—Boardon. 14 Echo. 23—Grand Organ Knee Stop. 
6—Saxraphone. 15— Dulciana,. 24 Right Knee Stop. 
7—Viol di Gamba. 16—Clarionet,. 25 Automatic Valwe Stop. 
gm S—Diapason. 17— Voix Celeste. 46—Right Duaplex Da 
oO 9—Vivela Dolce. Is— Violina. % Lett Duplex Damper. 
a 2%. Beatty's New Patent Adjustable Stop Action, In thie 
Se (3) action is reached t highest state of perfection attains 
o > oft Beethoven Orga ad frare bea 
4 | DIAPASON, | DULCIANA. _j | rivaled at th ffered, Leaut Lamp la 
co at night « « of flowers It is of wit 
< extra lar p ¢« ‘ i original « 8s int 
—_ ] ] pta for 1 t 1 l er of « ‘ i 
ct " 2 * —— ! 4 1 \ t whole lt 
% CeLLo, wiotA pa} reccn nan] VOIX ana hE rated with Arabesque De» us in Gold 
VIOLINA Pp ve beautifal Organ was never equaled in the 
g me 5 oueaee ™ | history of the organ trade for Facellence in ever fea- 
3 ture. Order direct from this advertisement, as |} t 
Plan of Reedboard, entirely original ret pagal $60, Cash Orders tako 4 
come TO WASHINCTON, NEW JERSEY, AND SELECT AN ‘ORGAN IN PERSON. YOU ARE CORDIALLY WELCOME. 
u will be afforded an opportunity to inapect ev ar 1 eat ef every part ar Reware! | 
rly advise those who are about to order from other parties, 1 t t. Or t tand best of all Or 
ly ered, countermand your or r, it may not bet t Anu Organ lasts a lifetime, get only t i 
rt mbined, K it by Pont Oilice Mo y Order, Express Prepaid, B k Draft or 
i Money refunded and freight charges paid if all is mot a re pre ented. he ts 
a well-known fact that I am the man that! the nervetor } f Piane d Organs. in the 
untold abuse from the monopolist. The put i remember th r 
any offer made (by imitators) no matter how low, Iean beat HLIG n ‘THI si WORDS ‘ ne} 1 uu JY. REMEMBER 
ship you @ poor instrument as it is not ssible for me to know wl st it gents invariably conceal ts and ait 
advantages for Organs they sell. My instruments muat be od enough to silence maligners and defamer i 1 
prove satisfactory. Thousands are powinuse. ITIS A FACT: at my business has increased to such proportions that 
. even now with a factory having ONE AND A HAL#® ACRES OF SPACE within the walls of building, f “ 8h 
artisans and best machinery is the reason I can offer this Organ so jow. 1 am now er 1 f TO 
4 OVER DOUBLE ITS PRESENT SIZE. 1 should be glad to have 9 here and v establishi 





aa ORDER AT ONCE, NOTHING SAVED BY LONG phn SEE ae 6 
LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. Address or call upon 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 








‘JOSEPH BRECK 


PARIS GREEN SIFTER 


Fer sifting and dusting Potato Vines with London Purple and Paris Green 
Mixture, or Squash, Cucumber and Melon Vines with Plaster 


Price per Dozen $2.50; Price each 25 cents. 


SECOND TO NONE. 





& SONS, 


Market Street, 


PARIS GREEN MIXTURE - 
For destroying Potato Bugs rhix mixture is composed of pure Paris 
Green and Fine Ground llaster thoroughly ground together lhe labor 
and danger in mixing are avoided by using this preparation, and we 
recommend it as the best article for every farmer to use We have sold it 
extensively during the past three seasons, and in no instance has it failed 
to give periect satisfaction. (Juantity to be used per acre from 25 to 75 ths, 
uceording to size and growth of vines : Ps - 
Per 5 pound Package Sale in 1865 = 754 Tons, 
as 2 Lad 
“ 50 «& “ ee se - 6% 
“noo “ 1880 44,700 
PARIS GREEN, Pure. 1 , . far i 
3 ¢ Ww t first solid aim 
a Sifler. In 1 th. packages per bb., .30 | In kegs containing 125 ths. in bulk, per th. 25 n St ‘ sais: . 
rn te are Ome » deser I 
LONDON PURPILI. North, for the tivation of all Farm Crops, that the Con 
A perfect substitute for Paris Green. The poisoning properties are the same, but obtained by a cheaper ; ' i works especially to supply the N ‘ 
rethod, so that the cost of kil repeat is reduced fully one-half by its use 2 ss ; a hice é 
11 i. packages, per ft ‘ . . «15 | In kegs containing 140 ts., in bulk, per 12 . ; we sre boe > rders promptly. Pamplile 
ENSILAGE CORN. Se Ck ie R spacsua scale eRe HEE eee ay ee ' 
Bu Mammoth Eneil age Corn per a re » $4.00 | rot j ! 
Blut White Protitic ¢ afor Emsilage. ... esc neeeerssevce » 2 | 


53 North BOSTON. 


&1, 62, & 





AMES PATENT CHILLED 


Centennial Swivel Plows, HUGHES 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


QOuincy Fall, Boston, 


>-3 





bPeeeloman 


GENERAL 


stz0 


SELLING AGENTS OF PACIFIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ANUR TOOTH HARROW 


GUANO COMP ine. 





SOLE MAKERS, 





‘The Hughes’ Harrow I had of you has worked perfectly; as a PULVERIZER and 
SMOOTHER its equal cannot be found. In harrowing in grain and grass seed it does 
the best and most perfect work.” Very truly, ASA WADE, 

Grove Hall Farm, Ipswich, Mass 


_ = 


— = 


Chara Oak Swivel Plow, 


Si... New Work. 
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rE JE : o 2 1-2 YEARS ee bb) 
ONE, SERSEN BEET 003 RAE IRON DUKE. hn ain naar lollingsworth’s Monitor” Self D 
from my cow v Ab NEWON. Southville, Mass, | (MIS PURE BRED PERCHERON STAL- 0 ne WOI is MOnIUOrP Se ily 
in a vear HARVEY. NEW! , Southy . 1 LION a « 
412007 > . 
ys . 
FERRY ere FARM, Bristol, R. L., 
WISCONSIN A 0S’ } Mar ving in foal may be returned . 
| | ‘pee “e hie dam *N " , 
~ ? a Sta - dam Nannie”) was shown 
$500,000 Acres att New Eng « Rhode Island State, and the Cc ul fur shed , lic 
ON THE LINE OF THI | elated ‘Clo. et fall. inthe auan ot aemenal irculars furnished on application. 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. purpose Stu ; pen to trotters) he won 2d at the 
‘or full par iw ! h wall be sent free, address | New England Fa Ist at Rhode Island Fair, and at ' ' 
CHARLES L. CoLpy ) ner, Milwa Faunton, whe ! va ruled it of competition, he p 
Wis ttracted ui i] admirat 
| wr Buk. Ha. MM. HOW b, Bristol, R. I. e ‘ 
FARM FOR SALE IN RE ADING. | - a 38 So. Market St., B 
. *T 4h . 
FINE F erg WITH G nig BL Lp | BUCKEYE + SO. Marke : t., oston, Mass., 
i ings, and about 40 acres of land, 4 ot t ‘ . 
trees, and running water conveyed by . t a and Higganum. ( oni. 
spring to the barn yard. It is situated 12 miles from | r 
Boston, and one mile from churches t l t BS 
Utfice and Railway station. The 4 \ ud | e, simple, durable, Twenty-five Seasons and still in advance j 
well adapted for keeping summ rs. The et | and eas ated pump ever made all other Machi i 
tate must ve sold to close the affairs of an ent | yy ~- , - ned oder NEVER ofa other achines im 
corporatio } ‘ aa shailen . : . os 
ae have cbs Or ect a eee Us, re EES, Adequate Geper sates Fewness of Parts and Great Simplicity. 
several houses well located. Addr a rng osetia pescdhta a yaaa | Will do all practi rk that can be done in the WwW ’ 
WILLIAM J. HOLDEN, Re ling, Mass., or | a se hay tie i,¢ urries all we Pity oo he yt oa wean. pe eed T ENTY YEARS ! 
l2tf SOLON BANCROFT, 47 Court St, Bosto | site all weight of the machine for driving power to the [ J ll l d S 
A » TH cutter, und ovs not load and lug the horses’ necks, as npara e e uccess . 
FARM FOR SALE. New Iron Turbine FD ltieaaalnasrigaesicapapiies 1861 0 
4 MILES | FROM BOSTON, | MILE Do 1ot lift the cutter bar in draft, which, in other , i 
Ll: —_ I De Fitchburg KK. Ku u WIND ENCINE, | m aahinen: makes a higher cut when teum pulle 5 ’ 
healthy and de tion, with beautiful sur the strongest n durable Wind Yen hard 00 T 60 000 T 5 
roundings; an abundance of a never failing wells ne int “ “ 7 Kuns in alight breeze | "Mates ever rk up! down hill, and over hum . ons. ’ ons 
and springs For furt her p arti lars, address “ Il not shrink, swell, warp or rattle in | mocks and cradle holes, and in heavy bottoms 
A. JOHNSON, So. Lin a, Muass., (Box 64 the wind. Thous nade int use. Has the double hinge joint, giving pertect flexibility BRADLEY'S PHOSPHATE has now been 
March &, lest. Litt B@e@~ Send for Circular t | to the tloating cutter bar Twenty Vears, and has g riven universal satistact 
| Has but a single lever, cutter * kinds of + " m Nova Scotia to I 
‘EVERETT & SMALL, | teeters S sand ating ine i 
y ° > 5] In all situations and unde l 8, main st 000 Tons per your Its re 
¥ ' 
Legal Notices, ‘<4 \l? 42 South Market St., Boston, Mass. amd a re a short, even stubble in all Was esta upon its own merits and it has alwa mu 
~ | cee ae parts of the fel ‘ 
On fifty acres will ¢ » worth more grass thar “FIRST AMONG ALL P 
YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- | iny other machive—a suving each season greater than LL COM Srtvoes.’ 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COUR! the difference in } ween the Buckeye and other | 1 . 
To the Heirs-at-Law and others interested in the es. | machines t ty 
tate of ALBERT HAGAR, late of Lincoln, in said fas less machinery, and fewer parts than any other | t : ‘ 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, HENRY Fat machine, and no extra levers  womp ete Ma- 
NuM, administrator of the estate of said deceased, has | From its great simplicity, can be understood and 
presented to said Court, his petition for license to kept in order by an ordinary farm hand | Sr 
sell 80 much of the real estate of said deceased as will | ) = 
raise the eum of fifty-three hundred f fty one AND L | HAS NO MYSTERY OF CEARING. | ny 
$5351.25) dollars and twenty-five ents, forthe pay The bar folds tlat across the frame, and the machine | ? ‘OU and 
ment of debts and charges of administration: You are can be put entirely out of gear, making it as safe asa | * PHOSPHATE = tr . 
hereby mee to appear at a Probate Court, to be holden furm wagon when on the road, or going from field to 7 —_ ’ 
at Cambridge, in said County, on the fourth Tue nds av tield » v ’ 
of June next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show No loose, shackling swivels, or supertiuous levers, For Sale by Local Agents thr cain New England, 
ciuse, if any you have, against the same; and said } constantly Hiab ) get out of order 
petitioner ts orcs red to agit this pape by publish | rhe Buckeye always in order, and always ready | B A D I E 3 FERTI 
ing the same ounce a week, three weeks successively, in for work, and will stand more abuse with less injury 
= mnt Bag Mg eee me a newspaper print ed than any other machin . ‘ " 
Soston, the last publication to be two days, at leas . Will cut lodged ss and all grass where ach | Ff 4 y — 
before said Court. SEND FOR PAMPHLET (881. een bc uaueh, toa @ ot Eas Gea en ae | 27 KILBY STREET. BOSTON, Mass. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, FE squire, Judge of ° ether Machine made. 
said Court, this thirty-first day of May,in the year i “4 t hate, and These well tested merits and staunch qualities have WHEELER’ S ECLIPSE WINDMILL 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one. the hill or drill made the Buckeve the STANDARD. ' 
3w23 J. H. TYLER, Register. : Ria rhe highest claim of other machines is that they are 
_—_ a ° iy equal to the Buckeye rhe Buckeye, with its few whe “4 stor ‘ M 
IMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHYT- and larger parts and great simplicity, will do all that other ma . manufacture t 1 « lipee 
/ SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURI In the I M Inspector chines can do, hence it is the Best and Cheap- = a ind "E aa do. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons F @. to S20 est, and the only machine a farmer should think of Ww he rges 
interested in the estate of CALVIN N. TOTMAN, , rd Ay : buying. Wi ndmi concern 
late of Queechee, in the County of Windsor and Stat sates which , E D mm World. 00 f these 1 
of Vermont, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, a petition The past year over MANUFACTURED BY MATFI L \ are in use, 300 of t! 
has been presented to said Court by DANIEL L. Cusu : t thre in New kr und. «cf 
ING, Of Queechee, in the County of Windsor, with cer ~ FERTI LI ZER 2 Many testin als mk 
tain papers purporting to be copies of the last will and show at ed by t nt ? : ing citizens, we publish « 
testament of said deceased, and of the Probate thereof { j lH il he best from HARVEY DD. PARK 
in said State of Vermont duly authenticated, repre i you, send \ ] etor of tl world 1 
senting that at the time of his death said decease ahead e —" F WORCESTER, Mass. —_———_-— = > nowned Parker House in & 
estate in said County of Middlesex, on which said will | ein. a MP a ee PARKER Hk Ja & 
may operate, and praying that the copy of said will D FOR PA HLET Igsg L. H. WHEELER, Esq 
may be filed and recorded in the Probate Office in said MANUFACTURED BY JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, ; SEN ~- | Dear Sir I take pleasure in testifying t 
County of Middlesex, and letters of administration oa AGENTS FOR BOSTON ° Giving Pricea and Directions for one of your 10-feet Eeli } farm 
with the will annexed granted to suid petitioner. You #E! . ie 20 Saxonville, which has be ince ISTS 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be BOWKER FERTI LIZER co r = ipplication. luring which time it h Hi 
held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on ad evious to the purchase of this, two different 
the fourth Tuesday of June next, at nine o'clock in BOSTON & NEW VOW These Fertilizers are kinds of Windmills which were constat uking 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against = ind a great source of aun ince, Tam 4 ired tf 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give ~_ th he Alle O D O KR L E Ss Ss. more tu a eciat Keli ind 
— pomcomenth ae eg dl scenes oe — > | and modified for each ec rop. el ronoun by - We } a 
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Poetry, 


THE BATTLE OF DRUBY’S BLUFF, 
MAY 16, 1864, 


BY THE REV. THERON BROWN, 


Phe following spirited poem was read by its author 
atthe reunion of the twenty-first Connecticut regi 
ment at Easthampton, Conn. The regiment bore a 
vallant and heroic part in that ill-fated fight. 


Wet with the tears of the sky, and wet with the 
breath of the river, 

Wet with the drench of the swamps, where they 
tramped thro’ the horrible ooze, : 

Wot to the skin—thro’ the creeks they had waded with 
feverish shiver, 

And miles of the mud of old Chester stuck waxy and 
wet to their shoes. 


Satire of the Sabbath day rest! mo church bell rang 
them to meeting, 
Never a prayer that Sunday they heard, hor sermon 
r I suit, 
Only the shout of the captains, and, bearer and nearer 
repeating, : 
Kandom shots of the skirmishers sounding the battle 
irm 


fired to the heart of their strength with plodding on 
lowland and highland, 

they halted at night on the dark-wooded bluffs 
of the James; 
odden, and soaked, and fireless- 


ot dry land ; ; 
folie on and nibble their hard tack while waiting the 


call of their names 


Silent 


no bed nor a meter 


Camped in the hurry of danger, they crouched on their 
ns till the morning ' 

irip of the trees, in the mist that smother 
e shore, 

with heavy eyes, but ears awake to the 









browsing 
warning : 

Crashed from the picket rifles in front of the old tenth 
corps 

Half past four in the dawn—hark! the big war-dogs 


ing 
bark of a howitzer—that was the shriek 








shell 
ir feet, every man of you! up! They are sally 
ng out of Fort Darling, ; 

And s banners are bent with the wind of 

Louder! and tiery and short was the tug of the true 





and the traitor; 
Brave men broke on the right, where the 
sudden and sore, 





battle was 












































Where the foe swarmed out of the fog like fiends from 
tl y ta crater, 
And bli ray in the forest and mingled in blood 
n the shore 
Down like a whirlwind they came—and the cannon 
ire silenced that faced them 
W ‘ e New York squadrons’ and where are 
ie cohorts of Maine? 
Down onthe bold lwenty-tirst, in the trenches where 
duty ed them, 
Alone ot rat with valar bad battled for glory 
iu. 
Did they r that Connecticut thousand? Did they 
ver like game to be eaten, 
“ ene Wing in the air,” forlorn in the sweep 
the fray 
No, lads of tough \ ankee metal, they didn’t know they 
vere Aten; 
And, Johnnies co never so maby, they stood like a 
wa u the Way 
es Burpee; and ghastly with gore, and 
g w pow f, 
I Z at pest of death, they darted their vol- 
r I k of the morn, while the terror grew 
ker a louder 
i tl determined to tight or sink in their 
Asi el r 
g int S on On the right brave 
\ heir numbers surge on 
sughte t to one o'er their fallen 
\ t rage at the handful of Spartans who never 
- j t 
« grand old Chaplain Brown, now swift from 
he sons springing, 
I sw > of cartridges, feeding the patriots’ 
Yow by w lying kneels down where the 
4 slit tor his country, or pray for the souls 
Veter vars; since the last campaign on the 
Ww arborn and Hampton led, and Jackson and 
ppeear ‘ 
G gray a soldier of God, the Union found him in 
kW s boys at the front with a sword and 
b 
rcame t sunrise. The clouds that 
I e daylight 
moke of the battle over the bold 
A thut horror whose shade made winter 
£ ght 
un their flank! They are heroes, 
Ww y stand’ 
ron the centre They bent like a 
ges 
rried s ire, two-faced to the terrible 
w of battle,” when trapped by the 
wild old Swiss on the hills at the 
seine 
W“ fight never cease? Will it 
ghter 
regin struggles How long 
giles 
g ‘ brigade—in blood and brimstone 
‘ 
N tof relief f be i, trumpet to rally 
nh the scene, peering at them 
ed nose, and cried, as he cant 
iaw ’ 
p, boys! Hold them back! In a minute old 
I will pound them, 
i r w rt cir tracks and leave you the 
ti i the ¢ 
e grim little troop rolled the war cloud, 
‘y ry ! Ty, 
4 n the breach of death they gallantly held 
t gr ind 
A ntlesh and bone that hour of the field of 
i t ta st of terror in many a weeping 
Mad tought, but they listened in vain for the 
» eze from the left brings the 
( r from the urt-house, nor battle-cry in 
ance 
g tthe tenth up the railroad, crowding the 
é 
to the last; but their muskets are 
f ten times ten than they were when 
, 
‘ —yone where they never 
k 
I a the gray-backs, a hun 
cless carnage our heroes fall back at the 
Sull wk from their trenches fell Bunker Hill's 
ay the Johnnies, well quit of 
yrder, 
I glad € to follow the fighters who 
hard 
(ut of the woods, but only for breath they halt in the 
‘ 
f immunition, and re-enforced for the 
J r terr work aguin in the thicket 
‘ ill the head of the army com- 
I way. 
. *. . . . 
W the fate of that day—the battle where “some 
" ge on the left when Gilmore had word 
And wot « pride of the brave, who bitterly mur- 
red i wonde 
1} * cating unbeaten, and scarcely emelling 
r ri 
Alas, when foemen are quick, and leadera are too 
VV iefs over cautious and weak must manage 
Th i and tror g! 
Alas for Butler, sold out of bis triumph and title to 
He marched Fort Darling too slowly, and trifled 
around it too long 
furdy and timid, he planned to conquer by “easy 
approa 5 


Losing aweek forthe chance of a slip ‘tween the lip 
(d-lightning work was never get done 
betore him, and Beauregard 
Richmond, and tell of its 


, and the river below it, re 





nd stanch twenty-firet Con 


1 gap at Drury on the fatal 





Che Story Celler. 
From the Springfield Republican. 
MRS, DEANS PAMILY. 


fs oH. MARSHALL. 


—— 


lhe following paragraph, appearing in the 
Kenton Ileekly News some days after the 
Dean family had come to the town, first in- 
troduced them to the notice of the general 
public; but by that time their praise had be- 
come a classic song in Nerraw street: ‘‘Mr. 
Charles Dean, who we understand has for 
several years past been engaged on a work 
relating to the revolutionary struggles, has 
rented of Mr. Norman, senior, the old Rayner 
property, while writing that portion of his 
work of which our city was the proud scene. 
Mr. Dean's sister accompanies him, and also 
his venerable grandmother. We wish him all 
success in his labors.” 

Previous to this not a few observing ladies 
and gentlemen of Renton, outside of Nerraw 
street, had questioned who the ‘*Mrs. Dean’s 
Family” could be who stood pledged to ten 
dollars on Mr. Norman’s subscription paper in 
behalf of the victims of the Bridge-street 
fire. But those of them who had casually 
dropped in at Norman’s grocery with the in- 
nocent remark: ‘“‘Oh, by the way, Mr. Nor- 
man, who are these Deans I see on your list 
of contributors ?” found no new information 
in this News paragraph. ‘They had then and 
there cheerfully indorsed Mr. Norman's 
opinion thst Mrs. Dean’s family was a decide- 
ly honorable acquisition to Renton. 

Mr. Norman, Sr., afterward recalled that 
the time was about 10 o’clock in the morning 
when, at the sound of a strange voice at his 
elbow, he glanced up from his paper while 
seated under the awning in front of his store, 
and discovered Miss Dean standing near him. 

Usually, the rush of custom occupied the 
elder grocer until the hour mentioned, when 
it was his habit to take the News in one hand, 
a certain deal chair in the other, and making 
an often-repeated remark to his son, ‘‘Don't 
go away, Jo,” proceed to settle himself under 
the awning. Mr. Norman also recalled that 
on this morning, having finally adjusted his 
chair to rest his head against some sacks of 
coffee, he glanced across the street at the 
closed shutters of the late Mrs. Rayner’s no- 
tion store. There was a written bill tacked 
on the store door, and though Mr. Norman, 





even with the aid of his glasses, could not 
have deciphered it at the distance, he repeat- 
ed as though reading. ‘*House and store for 
rent. House furnished. A long-established 
stand for a notion store. Full particulars at 
Norman's grocery opposite.” . 

To a chance observer there was nothing to 
suggest the cause of Mr. Norman's smiling at 
that. mossy-roofed frame house that fully 
twenty years aged the Fund building next 
door, which was called both venerable and an- 
tiquated. But the only amusing idea to Mr. 
Norman had been in the thought that though 
that bill had been mutely referring all Renton 
to him for three whole months, not a single 

erson had taken the trouble to be referred. 
Ko one had asked for the keys, even for the 
curiosity of looking at the queer old furniture 
which the house contained. Mrs. Rayner's 
heir had disposed of the stock of notions 
while vainly waiting for a tenant; he had 
boarded three months with Mr. Norman 
while offering that ‘‘desirable property” for 
sale; and then quit the town, as vainly leay- 
ing behind the keys with the grocer. ‘ 

Mr. Norman had just commenced reading 
an article setting forth the latest indications 
in regard to the promised peach crop, when he 
heard that strange voice. His paper had 
within the month twice assured him that the 
crop would be ‘‘a total failure,” and twice 
that it would be ‘‘the largest ever known,” 
hence his attention was deeply absorbed. It 
was a subdued, rather pleasant voice, and 
though Mr. Norman distinctly heard the re- 
peated question, he was so surprised that in 
place of answering he stared through his 
glasses over his paper and incredulously 
gasped, ‘*‘Wh wh-what say r’ 

‘‘Are you the gentleman who has the rent- 
ing of the house and store across the street ?” 
and as this was the third time that the ques- 
tion had been demanded, it was excusable 
that the voice should not be so low nor the 
tones so pleasant. 

“Excuse me ma’am—miss—I am. Would 
you like to rent it?” said Mr. Norman, witha 
deprecating smile ; for he imagined that there 
was a glow on the cheeks of the inquirer, a 
twitching of the corners of her mouth, and a 
glint in her gray eyes, such as in younger 
days he had marked in the late Mrs. Norman 
just previous to certain memorable occasions. 

**Well, I can’t say whether it would suit 
us,” she said, slowly and with unmistakable 
composure, after a pause. ‘I might look at 
it. Is this a healthy place, sir?” 

“Why, bless you! it is indeed,” admitted 
Mr. Norman, trankly. 

Jo had come to the store door, and though 
he was apparently gazing intently down the 
street, he saw a plump, fair-cheeked maid, 
the possessor of a pair of wonderfully alert 
gray eyes, whose age, perhaps, was not above 
twenty years. She was dressed in almost 
Friend-like sober colors; and it her bearing 
and speech were at times marked with a cer- 
tain odd, prim restraint, it was rather an at- 
traction than otherwise. Jo's social opportu- 
nies had been limited, owing to an inflexible 
discipline which the senior Joseph had been 
able to maintain until a recent period, 
when Jo had begun to be ‘‘wild,” actually 
stopping out of the house as late as 10 
o’clock at night, and also, who knows? danc- 
ing. But most people thought Jo to be an 
exceedingly steady tellow. 

“Yes, they told us in Philadelphia—we are 
from the South—that it was a very healthy 
town,” said the young lady, gravely. ‘*My 
grandmother is quite feeble, she is eighty- 
five; and my brother, Mr. Dean, is not strong. 
He is writing a book on the revolutionary 
war, and he wishes to come and study about 
the battle that took place here. If we found 
we liked the place we might live here perma- 
nently, and then grandmother would probably 


let me do something with the store—tancy 
work and trimmings perhaps.” 
‘An excellent idea! Most young ladies 


now days are not so thoughtful,” said Mr. 
Norman, with appreciation. The 
young lady had made a decidedly favorable 
impression, ‘Jo, bring the keys.” ‘Then 
sotto voce, *‘That’s my son, he’s the youngest ; 
my married daughter lives out in Ohio.” 

‘It’s a very nice house, if it is old,” said 
Jo, coming forward with the keys. 

*“*An excellent, comfortable house,” added 

the father, taking the keys from Jo’s unwill- 
ing hand, and giving him one of those stereo- 
typed looks which always accompanied his 
“Don't go away, Jo.” Jo watched the de- 
mure young lady and his father cross the 
street and enter the house. 
‘*Yes, there he goes coughing his head off 
with the dust,” muttered Jo. Then resolute- 
ly walked into the store, opened the door 
leading into the dwelling part, and amazed 
Mrs. Badger, who was sested paring potatoes 
and reading a tract, by requesting herto keep 
an eye on the store s moment. It was a most 
unheard-of action on the part of Joseph to 
leave the store in his father’s absence, a fact 
that Mrs. Badger had ascertained when the 
sound of the strange voice before the store 
compelled her to the narrow apperture of the 
key-hole in the intervening door. Jo strode 
across the street, and entered the house while 
his father was still fumbling at a window 
shutter. 

**The air is too close here for you, father,” 
said Jo in a decided tone. ‘*Go back to the 
store and I'll show the house.” Without 
waiting for the very provable dissent, Joseph 
began unfastening the shutters, excusing the 
dust and pointing out the various merits of 
the property with great briskness. 

**Well, well!” muttered Mr. Norman, step- 
ping to the front door for tresh air, and wip- 
ing hia beaded forehead. ‘*What are things 
coming to?” While waiting, as if to propose 
a satisfactory solution to his perspicuous (jues- 
tion, he heard the voice of Miss Dean in one 
of the back rooms. 

‘*What a lovely old man your father seems 
to be,” she was saying, doubtless thinking he 
had returned to the grocery; ‘‘a deacon he 
tells me, in one of your churches. My old 
grandmother would enjoy his conversation so 
much. I can appreciate what it is to have 
been brought up under such pious surround- 
ings. My parents were worldly people, and 
I owe everything to my dear grandmother's 
benign influence.” 

‘She must be a remarkable lady for her 
years,” said Jo, at a venture. 

“Oh, she is. Her conversation is beautiful. 
Every one loves her; and brother and I re- 
vere her as—as you doubtless do your father.” 
Joseph could be heard asserting his filial 
regard as they walked beyond ear-shot. Mr. 
Norman was immediately further favorably 
disposed toward the proposed tenant, and be- 
gan discounting the probable influence of at 
least one member of such a desirable family 
over his ‘‘wild” son. Ina few minutes Miss 
Dean and Joseph returned, and found Mr. 
Norman re-entering the front door. 

‘That old-fashioned bulk window,” she 
said, pointing to it, ‘‘can be made a snug, 
sunny place for grandmother to sit in while 
reading or knitting. Until we decide about 
the store, we could put a chintz curtain across 
the lower half of the window-glasses. That 
would make it retired for her, and yet not 
prevent her looking out at the sides of the 
window when she felt inclined, using this as 
a sort of sitting-room—understand ? She is 
very feeble, and can scarcely bear company 
at all. She craves it, too, but we have to be 
careful. I am sure, Mr. Norman, as I have 
been telling your son, that I could not have 
found a house that would better suit her; and 
brother, also, be venerates all that is old.” 
“I'm glad it does suit you,” said the elder 
grocer. ‘‘My housekeeper, Mrs. Badger, 
will come over to-day to sweep and air it for 
you; and I hope we'll not long be strangers.” 
“You and grandmother | know will soon be 
good triends. How far from here did you 
say the church was?” ) ; 

“Only four blocks,” replied Mr. Norman, 
‘and the parsonage is next door. Qur pas- 
tor, Mr. Ruddiford, is out of town to-day, 
but——Jo, suppose you point out the church 
for Miss Dean.” 

“Yes, I would like to seeit. (Grandmother 
will be sure to ask if I did, though she is not 
strong enough to attend any meetings, which 
is a great cross to her. But I’m glad you 
think she will like Mr. Ruddiford; that will 
please her.” ; 

The following morning but one, as Jo was 
very busily engaged in the store, his father 
discoverel a close carriage stopping before 
the door of the late Mrs. Rayner. Mr. Nor- 
man rushed across to lend assistance, but Jo, 
under the circumstances was not even free to 
stand in the store door with Mrs. Badger and 
watch. 

‘The dear old woman, how tenderly they 
support her !” exclaimed that 7 4 when Mr. 
Dean, with the aid of his sister, slowly assist- 
ed the bowed, feeble form of their aged grand- 
mother into the house. Mr. Norman was 
proud to help the driver with the baggage, 
and though Mrs. Dean had been much fatigued 
by the journey, her whispered thanks for his 
kindness sounded in bis ears like a blessing. 

“Tt is beautiful, Mrs. Badger, to witness 
the care and attention which they give to that 
dear old mother in Israel,” remarked Mr. 
Norman, at the dinner table. ‘Her every 
wish is anticipated.” 

‘*What a comfort for her old days,” fervent- 
ly exclaimed Mrs. Badger, and then sighed as 
she glanced at Jo. 

That News paragraph was furnished by that 
warm-hearted man, the Rev. Mr. Ruddiford, 
who, accompanied by Mr. Norman, made an 
early and edifying visit to the aged head of 
the house. Though her physical strength 


serious 


‘ seemed frail, forcing her to speak at inter- 


vals, and with considerable effort, her re- 
marks were so excellent that Mr. Ruddiford 
begged permission to make a note of some of 
them. 

For a few days following the appearance of 
the News paragraph, the brat. 2 traffic on 
Nerraw street was perceptibly increased. 
They favored that side of the street which 
would take them past the bulk window, and 
none failed to try and catch a glimpse of that 
white-haired, bowed form of ‘*Mother Dean,” 





THE NEW ENGLAND 





who, amongst a multitude of wrappings and a 
quilted hood, sat behind the chintz curtains 
constantly reading or knitting. 

At Miss Dean’s confidential request, Mr. 
Ruddiford suggested to the more thoughtless 
but zealously social of his people, that the 
household of the aged lady must be necessa- 
rily unusually quiet and apart, but as such it 
must not be judged to rise from exclusiveness 
of its inmates. 

«The venerable lady’s hold on life is at best 
recarious, and any undue excitement might 
ead to serious results,” said Mr. Ruddiford 

to a number of ladies who were canvassing 
the question of welcoming Mrs. Dean and Ler 
family in ‘‘a little tea party.” 

On the occasion of the only visit that Mr. 
Norman, for prudential reasons allowed Mrs. 
Badger to a across the street, she was pre- 
sented by ‘‘Mother Dean” with a beautiful 
knitted hood; and it was from that cheerful 
gossip that the good people of Nerraw street 
and adjacent parts became so quickly cogniz- 
ant of the enviable status of the Dean house- 
hold. Of course they dealt at Mr. Norman's 
store (people of excellent appetites they ap- 
peared to be,) and as Jo carried the orders 
home rather than the store errand boy, Mrs. 
Badger’s information came direct. From 
**Mother Dean’s” frequented seat in the bulk 
window she could not fail to note, among 
other things, the attention Joseph gave to 
business; and she commended him on various 
occasions when he was asked in at her low- 
voiced suggestion with the basket. The 
Deans had moved some of the furniture into 
the store part, and made a snug sitting room 
of it. Jo would have rather that Miss Dean 
had extended the invitation on her own option, 
but the same end was gained, as she invariably 
remained present during those too fleeting 
moments. 

‘Ah, Joseph!” said the venerable lady in 
her thin, uncertain voice, on one occasion, 
‘*how you remind me of my eldest son when 
he was about your age. He was a good boy, 
a good boy. The first time I saw you I— 
ah!” She shook her head and relapsed into 
silence, and over her knitting seemed to for- 
get that Jo was present. But when that 
young man was about to rise and take his 
emptied basket back to the store, she spoke 
again without looking up: 

*Jennie,” she said, softly, ‘‘Jennie, my 
dear, Joseph is a fine young man. Have him 
to come in whenever he comes to the door, if 
it’s only for a minute; for it does me good to 
look at him. Jennie dear, if I live to see an- 
other grandson | hope he will be like—” 

Though Miss Dean's back was turned to- 
ward Jo when she called ‘Grandmother !” 
with such peculiar emphasis that she caused 
the good lady to interrupt her remark and 
glance up in that slow way of hers, he im- 
agined that Miss Jennie’s face was rosy with 
blushes. 

“I thought you were gone, Joseph,” said 
the venerable lady, sadly. ‘*My attention 
wanders sometimes, I'm afraid; but I said 
nothing, I hope, that need be recalled.” 

“It’s one of her poor days,” whispered Miss 


Jennie, as she let Jo out. ‘*You mustn't 
mind her.” 
‘The dear old lady!” said Jo, much 


pleased. 

Sometimes Mr. Dean, a middle-aged gen- 
tleman, would happen in while Jo was mak- 
ing these semi-social business calls, and turn 
the conversation to the subject with which Jo 
was best posted, the town and its people. 
Mr. Dean was rarely seen about the town, be- 
ing closely engaged with his literary labors. 
But at these moments of relaxation there was 
nothing too trifling for the amiable Mr. Dean 
to listen to, from the marriage of the mayor 
to the number of tons of pig-iron worked in 
the rolling-mill Any question that Jo failed 
to answer one day he took care to be posted 
on betore his next visit, and no doubt Mr. 
Dean picked up some little facts of value to 
him in his work, aside trom being very much 
amused. Jo was highly flattered at the atten- 
tion paid him; and though his praises at 
home took **Mother Dean” chietly for a sub- 
ect, they were repeated by Mrs. Badger, em- 
bellished by astute comments. 

When the Deans had been settled in their 
new home about three weeks, a project was 
started tor holding an annual fair in aid of the 
Orphans’ Home, a charity once very popular 
in the town, but, unfortunately, plunged into 
financial difficulties. A public meeting was 
thought the best method to bring the subject 
properly before the towns-people, and the les- 
see of Renton Assembly Hall tendered its 
commodious lecture-room rent free for the oc- 
casion. ‘The evening ot an approaching local 
celebration and holiday was fixed by a gener- 
al committee as a most favorable time for 
holding the meeting. 

On the evening appointed the hall was well 
filled with Renton’s foremost and best, social- 
ly and monetary; the feeling of local pride 
had not been appealed to invain. At a point 
in the proceedings, ‘‘enlivened by a selected 
orchestra,” as the News reporter put it, Mr. 
Ruddiford rose to announce certain pledges 
ot contributions that unsolicited had been sent 
in to the committee by persons who could not 
be present, and heading this list was Mr. 
Charles Dean, annual contributor, fifty dol- 
lars, an announcement that caused the Nor- 
mans and other worthies of Nerraw street to 
call loudly in applause: ‘‘Hear! hear!” Hav- 
ing finished reading the list, Mr. Ruddiford 
proceeded to say : 

**A venerable lady, who has recently be- 
come a resident among us, has contributed to 
the fair seven pairs of hose, knit by herself, 
and this valuable silk quilt, which I bold in 
my handa, containing 1,:}49 different pieces ot 
silk.” 

He then held up the quilt “for general ad- 
miration. It is more than doubtful, however, 
it at the moment any one would have offered 
five dollars for it, though the name of the do- 
nor was inquired and whispered about the 
hall. But young Lawyer Carter, who knows 
with the best when to improve an opportunity 
in an assembly, stepped up to Ruddiford, took 
the quilt in his hands, and with it mounted on 
achair. ‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, 
‘I propose to auction this unique and valua- 
ble donation to the highest bidder for the 
benefit of the Home. It is the work of one 
of the noblest of women, whose pious life 
stands glorified to-day with a crowning wreath 
of snowy locks whitened by eighty-five win- 
ters.” Carter went on ina similar strain for 
five minutes, making the touching sentiment- 
al appeal suited to his purpose, and then of- 
fered a personal bid of twenty-five dollars to 
start with. : 

“(Going at twenty-five! twenty-five !” 
‘Forty !” bid Stow, Carter’s law partner. 
“Fifty !” said Norman, Senior. (The eld- 
er grocer had been given no cause to change 
his good opinion in regard to the youngest of 
his new neighbors. Jo had invited Miss 
Dean inthe morning to accompany him to 
the hall, but she had pleaded in excuse, as 
usual, her duty to her beloved grandmother. ) 

“And ten more!” called a director of the 
fand. ; 

‘‘Make it seventy!” added the president, 
in generous rivalry. 

Just at this point there was some commo- 
tion near the hall entrance, causing Carter to 
exert his voice, while the bids ran on at about 
five dollars a call. Carter’s friend Stow be- 
ing on the committee, had gone to have the 
noise promptly quieted. Returning quickly, 
he made his way to the amateur auctioneer’s 
side, and whispered privately to him. The 
startled change that instantly passed over 
Carter’s countenance raised a laugh, but the 
laugh enabled him to summon a smile and an- 
nounce the disposal of the quilt to the Hon. 
John Thompson. Carter then started with 
Stow toward the hall entrance, and the good- 
tempered audience prepared to settle them- 
selves to listen to some suggestion from the 
mayor. ‘Then it was, at that quiet moment, 
that Mrs. Badger, bonnetless, shawlless, and 
with ashy cheeks, rushed into the hall, and 
before Carter or Stow could reach her, called 
out with hysteric sbrillness : 

“Oh, Mr. Norman! Oh, Mr. Jo! do come 
home! Those Dean people have been hiding 
men in their house, and they have all tunneled 
under the saving fund and robbed its vault. 
Watchman Charlie was found gagged, and he 
says ‘Mother Dean’ was the strongest man of 
the gang !” ; 

Then Mrs. Badger very appropriately 
fainted. 


General Mliseellany. 


EARNEST THOUGHTS. 


Nye” Talks To Young Men in Re- 
gard to a Career. 


Young man, what are you living for? 
Have you an object dear to you as life, and 
without the attainment of which you feel that 
your life will have been a wide, shoreless 
waste of shadow peopled by the specters of 
dead ambitions? Is it your consuming ambi- 
tion to paddle quietly but firmly up the stream 
of time with manly strokes against the cur- 
rent of public opinion, or to linger along the 
seductive banks, going in swimming, or, 
careless of the future, gathering shells and 
tadpoles along the shore? Have you a dis- 
tinct idea of a certain position in lite which 
you wish to attain? Have you decided 
whether you will be a great man, and die in 
the Poor-house, and have a nice, cofnfortable 
monument after you are dead for your desti- 
tute family to look at, or will you content 

ourself to plug along through life as a bank 

resident ? : 

‘These, young man, are questions of mo- 
ment. They are questions of two moments. 
They come home to our hearts to-day with 
terrible earnestness. You can take your 
choice in the great battle of life, whether you 
will bristle up and win a deathless name and 
owe almost everybody, or be satisfied with 
scabs and mediocrity. Why do you linger 
and fritter away the heyday of life when you 
might skirmish around and win some laurels ? 





“Bill 





Many of those who now stand at the head of 





FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY : 


the nation as statesmen and logicians were 
once unknown, unhonored and unsung. Now 
they saw the air in the Halls of Congress, 
and their names are plastered on the temple 
ot fame. They were not born great. Some 
of them only weighed six pounds to start 
with. But they tn rustled. ‘They have 
eeled their coats and made Kome howl. 
ou can do the same. You can win some 
laurels, too, if you brace up and pluck them 
when they are ripe. Daniel Webster and 
President Garfield and Dr. Tanner and 
George Eliot were all, at one time, poor boys. 
They had to start at the foot of the ladder 
and toil upward. They struggled against 
poverty and public opinion bravely on till they 
won a name in the annals of history, and se- 
cured to their loved ones palatial homes with 
lightning rods and mortgages on them. So 
may you, if you will make the effort. All 
these things are within your reach. Live tem- 
perately on $9 per month. That's the way 
we got our start. Burn the midnight oil if 
necessary. Get some true, noble-minded 
young lady of your acquaintance to assist 
you. ‘Tell her your troubles, and she will tell 
ou what todo. She will gladly advise you. 
Then you can marry her, and she will advise 
you some more. After that she will lay aside 
her work any time to advise you. You 
needn't be out of advice at all unless you 
want to. She, too, will tell you when you 
have made a mistake. She will come to you 
frankly and acknowledge that you have made 
a jackass of yourself. As she gets more ac- 
quainted with you she will be more candid 
with you, and, in her unstudied girlish way, 
she will point out your errors, and gradually 
convince you, with an old chair leg and other 
arguments, that you were wrong, and atter 
she has choked you a little while your past life 
will come up before you like a panorama, and 
you will tell her so, and she will let you up 
again. Life is indeed a mighty struggle. It 
is business. We can't all be editors, and 
lounge around all the time, and wear good 
clothes, and have our names in the papers, 
and draw a princely salary. Some one must 
do the work and drudgery of life, or it won't 
be done.— Bill Nye. 





LITTLE GOLDENHAIR. 


Goldenhair climbed on grandpapa’s knee 
Dear lite Goldenhair, tired was she, 
All the day busy as busy can be. 


Up in the morning as soon as ‘twas light, 
(ut with the birds and butterflies brignt, 
Skipping about till the coming of night. 


Girandpapa toyed with the curls on her head 
“What has my darling been doing,” he said, 
“Since she rose with the sun from her bed ’” 


“Pitty much,” answered the sweet little one 
“1 cannot tell so much things IT have done 
Piayed with my dolly and feeded my bun; 


“And then I jumped with my little jump rope, 
And I made out of some water and soap 
Bootiful worlds, mwamina’s castles of hope 


“Then | have readed in my picture book, 
And Bella and I, we went to look 

For the smooth little stones by the side of the brook 
“And then | comed home and eated my tea, 

And I climbed up on grandpapa’s knee, 

And | jes as tired as tired can be.” 
Lower and lower the little head pressed, 


Until it had dropped upon grandpa] brenst 
Dear little Goldenbair, sweet be thy rest! 
We are but children; things that we do 

Are as sporte of a babe to the Infinite view, 
That marks all our Weakness, and pities it, tox 


(sod grant that when night overshadows our way, 
And we ehall be called to account for our day, 
He shall find as guiltless as Goldenhair’s lay 


And 0, when aweary, may we be so blest, 


And sink like the innocent child to our rest, 


And feel ourselves clasped to the Intinite breast 





A TALK ABOUT BOWB AND ARROWS. 
A Description of War Arrows—How the In- 
dian Boy is Taught to Shoot, 


**You see,” said Jr. Carver, as he depos- 
ited a whole sheaf of brightly-feathered ar- 


rows on a table, took off his um! rageous felt, 


and drew up a chair, ‘‘f must be shooting 
something or other all the time. If it isn’t a 
Winchester, it's a bow and arrow. Pretty, 


they are, but most too fine! Fancy things, 
these arrows, for handsome young ladies to 
shoot on grass plats at straw turyets. Now 
an Indian arrow 18 a good bit longer -maybe 
thirty-two inches—and when a Sioux draws it 
chock up to the bow it fairly hums when he 
lets it fly. An Indian arrow has grooves cut 
in it behind the barb—that is to say, the ones 
they use in hunting—so that the blood can 
flow; otherwise the wound would swell 





spoil. The fighting arrows are nasty things 
The barb is so put on the shaft that when it 
hits you, the steel, the old hoop-iron, stays in 


the tlesh when you go to pull out the arrow 
Dear sakes, what ugly wounds | 
them make! An Indian boy begins to handle 
a light bow when he toddles, may beat four or 
five years. His bow is taller than he is. He 
shoots at everything round the camp. When 
he is twelve he uses sharp arrows. A boy 
must be strong at eighteen to use a man’s 
sow. Now, a white man who takes an In- 
dian bow for the first time has all he can do 
tu bend it. It needs some strength, but more 
knack. The bow is made straight. When it 
is strung, the cord, even when in tension, al- 
most touches the bow. It is thick, some four 
and a half or five feet long—that is, their 
hunting bow—and has extra stiffness by hav- 
ing sinews pasted on it. I We 
shessa-has-ka—that is, the long man—and he 
was the best of the Ovalalla Sioux, kill an 
antelope with his arrow at 12 measured 
yards. We-shessa-has-ka nearly seven 
feet tall, and a good Indian. On horseback, 
broadside to a buffalo, I have more than once 
known that Indian to send an arrow through a 
bic cow. The arrow bung out on the other 
side. The bow for horseback and for war is 
a trifle shorter, and may be stiffer. You do 
not draw the arrow to the eve, but catch aim 
as I do when shooting from the hip. That 
can be acquired only by long practice. The 
string is drawn by the clutch of the whole fin- 
gers, though some of the tribes use the thumb 
and three fingers. ‘The long man could shoot 
an arrow in the air out of sight and so can | 
(the doctor pointed to an arrow buried up to 
the teathers in the ceiling of our office, bis 
own peculiar ornamentation of the Forest and 
Stream sanctum.) I think that in a couple ot 
months I could get into perfect practice, for I 
used to hold my own with any Indian on the 
plains. Sometimes after I had been shooting 
with my Winchester, an Indian would come 
up and show his bow, and tell me his bow was 
‘muchee good,’ but then I used to take his 
own bow and beat him at it. 

“To pass away the time when I was at the 
Brooklyn Driving Park, I bought an English 
bow and arrows of Holberton, and soon got 
into the trick of it. I hit blocks of wood 
thrown into the air quite as often as I missed 
them. The English bows and arrows are 
fancy, but good. I would rather have an old 
Sioux one, made of hickory or ash, but the 
boss bow I ever owned was made of buffalo 
ribs. An Indian carries his quiver of arrows 
over his right shoulder, so that he can get his 
arrows quickly. When he has discharged one 
arrow, withthe same motion that he uses in 

ulling the string he clutches another arrow. 
f he shoots one hundred yards he has three 
or four arrows in the air all going at the 
same time. It’s great fun shooting at a bird 
with a long tail that flies over the prairie 
Knock out bis tail and his steering apparatus 
is gone. I have knocked the tail out of many 
a one, and so caught himin my hands when 
he tumbled.”—Forest and Stream. 
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DRESSING FOR A PHCTOGRAPH. 
How Colors Change in the Camera—Why 
Actresses Take the Best Pictures. 

The question is often asked,” said an expe- 
rienced photographer, ‘‘why actors and ac- 
tresses take the most pleasing pictures. It is 
because they study the principles of art and 
good taste in their profession, and understand 
how to dress. Moreover, they usually bring 
a selection of veils, flowers, curls, braids, 
laces, and sometimes costumes to give the 
photographer a choice of accessories. They 
come when they are wholly at leisure and are 
not flustered. A red face takes black, and 
they know it. Then they do not load them- 
selves down with gewgaws and haberdasheries 
to show all that they have got in worldly 
goods. Few persons know how to dress fora 
picture like an actress. ‘The best materials 
for ladies to wear when about to sit fora pho- 
tograph are such as will fold or drape nicely, 
like reps, winceys, poplins, satins, and silks. 
geckos 4 lilac, sky blue, purple, and French 
blue take very light, and are worse for a pic- 
ture than pure white. Corn color and salmon 
are better. China pink, rose pink, magenta, 
crimson, pea green, buff, plum color, dark 
purple, pure yellow, Mazarine blue, navy 
blue, fawn color, Quaker color, dove color, 
ashes of roses, and stone color show a pretty 
light gray in the photograph. Scarlet, claret, 
garnet, sea green, light orange, leather color, 
light Bismarck, and slate color take atill 
darker, and are excellent colors to photo- 
graph. Cherry, wine color, light apple 
green, Metternich green, dark apple green, 
bottle green, dark orange, golden, and red 
brown show nearly the same agreeable color 
in the picture. A black silk always looks 
well, and it takes well if not bedecked with 
ribbons and laces that will take white. Dark 
Bismarck and snuff brown usually take 
blacker than a black silk or satin and are not 
easy to drape. A silk, because it has more 
gloss and retlects more light, usually takes 
lighter than a woolen dress. J.adies with 
dark or brown hair should avoid contrasts in 
their costumes, as light substances photograph 
more quickly than dark, and ladies with light 
hair should dress in something lighter than 
those whose hair is dark or brown. Few la- 
dies understand how to arrange their hair so 
as to harmonize with the form of the head, 
but blindly follow the fashion, be the neck 
long or short or the face narrow or broad. 
A broad face appears more so if the hair is 
arranged low over the forehead or is parted 


| how the cable was to be restored to 





at the side, and a long neck becomes storklike 
when the hair is built up high, while a few 
curls would make a most agreeable change in 
the effect. Powdered hair gives good effect, 
and powder should be bestowed upon freckles.” 





ANTAROTIC EXPLORATION. 

Tho Italians Opening Up a Much-Needed 
Line of Investigation---How to Anchor a 
Continent, 

Italy is fitting out an exploring expedition. 
All large and prosperous nations occasionally 
do a little pen not so much in order to 
discover anything, as to show that they know 
what is due to their position. Italy, having 
become an independent State, naturally feels 
that she must explore, and, accordingly, is 
about to send an expedition to discover the 
south pole and annex all contiguous conti- 
nents. 

The Antarctic region has been greatly ne- 
glected in comparison with the Arctic region. 
All sorts of nations have sent expeditions to 
find a Northwest or a Northeast passage to 
reach the North Pole. Arctic exploration is 
in its nature cumulative. A new expedition 
is always on the point of starting to find the 
last precedent expedition, which has been 
permanently frozen up. ‘Thus there is rarely 
atime when there is not a frozen expedition 
somewhere within the Arctic circle, and a re- 
lief expedition about to be sent in search of 
it. The Antarctic region, however, bas at- 
tracted little attention, and it is many years 
since any American, English or French ex- 
plorer has discovered anew Antarctic conti- 
nent or sailed over a continent discovered by 
a rival. 

The Italians have shown a good deal of 
wisdom in selecting this unfrequented region 
as a field of exploration. ‘There is no reason 
why the South Pole should not be as much en- 
titled to the attention and sympathy of man- 
kind as the North Pole. The Italians will 
have, over other explorers, the inestimable 
advantaye of working in apart of the globe of 
which there are no maps, and hence they will 
have all the freedom in discovering new kinds 
of animals and curious native tribes which has 
hitherto been the sole privilege of the Central 
African explorer. When the expedition re- 
turns, it can publish a map of its discoveries, 
showing a fine large continent bearing the 
name of New Italy, with the South Pole pro- 
jecting from its centre and ornamented with 
the tricolor. Any imaginative draughtsman 
can make the new continent extremely attrac- 
tive by giving it fine harbors, tlourishing 
towns, and broad rivers, and by filling in the 
corners with a few judicious volcanoes. Such 
a continent would reflect the utmost credit 
upon its discoverers, and upon the enterpris- 
ing nation which fitted out the exploring ex- 
pedition. 

On the other hand, there is one serious dis- 
advantage in discovering Antarctic continents 
which may not have occurred to the Italian 
government. There is no kind of land which 
is so wandering and uncertain as land within 
the Antarctic circle. Commodore Wilkes 
once discovered an admirable Antarctic conti- 
nent, fuil of rocky precipices and as substan- 
tial in appearance as the Rocky Mountains 
themselves. Some time afterward Sir 
Ross sailed all over Wilkes’s continent with- 


James 


out being able to find the bottom with his 
longest lead-line. Ross in his turn, discov- 
ered even a still better Antarctic continent, 


and placed on it two of the best volcanoes— 
Mount Erebus and Mount ‘Terror—that can 
be found anywhere on the surtace of the 
globe. Nevertheless, it so hajpened that 
previous navigators had sailed directly over 
the Koss continent, without even noticing the 
These facts prove that an indis- 
position to remain in any one place is a lead- 
ing characteristic of Antarctic continents. 
The Italian expedition may discover a conti- 
nent and make amap of it, but the next Eng- 


4 


volcanoes. 


lish expedition will probably be unable to tind 
anything but ice and water in the place where 
New Italy appears on the map. Either the 
Italians must take heavy anchors and chains 
with them, so that in 
continent they can anchor it firmly to the bot- 
tom, or they must be prepared for the hu- 
miliation of having their new continent called 
a myth, and its non-existence rigidly demon- 
strated by jealous commanders of rival expe- 
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A RAT IN THE TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE. 
A telegraph inspector recently pressed into 


his service @ rat under the 


following peculiar 


circumstances. It was necessary to overhaul 
a cable of wires inclosed in iron tubes. <A 
certain ler gth of the cable had to be taken 


} 


out of the tube, and the men commenced hau! 
ing at one end without having taken the pre- 
caution to attach to the other a wire by which 
it might be drawn back into the tuk 
and Phe question 
its prop- 
er place, and here the ingenuity of the in- 
spector was manifested. He invoked the aid 
of arat-catcher, and, provided with a large 
rat, a ferret, and a ball of twine wound round 
ona Morse paper drum, he repaired to the 
opening in the tube. ‘The ‘‘tlush boxes” were 
opened, and the rat, with one end of the 
string attached to his body, was put into the 
pipe. le scampered away at a racing pace, 
dragging the twine with him until he reached 
the middle of the length of pipe, and there 
stopped. The ferret was then put in, and off 
went the rat again until he sprang out of the 
next flush-box. Qne length of the cable was 
thus sate, and the same operation was 
menced with the other; but the rat stopped 
short a few yards in the pipe, and boldly 
awaited the approach of the ferret. A sharp 
combat here commenced, and it was feared 
that one or both of the animals would die in 
But atter sundry violent jerks had 
been given to the string, the combatants sep- 
arated. The ferret returned to his master: 
and the rat, making for the other extremity 
of the pipe, carried the string right through, 
and so relieved the inspector from his anxiety. 


¢ after in- 
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A WOMAN’S VICTORY. 


Across the river there lives a woman who 
has been twice married but is now a widow. 
She has one child of her first husband and 
two of her second husband to support. When 
the latter died he was in debt by an indorse- 
ment for $1000, and among his assets was a 
second mortgage on a small farm which it 
would not pay to take owing to the size of the 
first mortgage. Ilow the wife managed to 
work things when thrown on her own re- 
sources makes quite a story of feminine New 
England enterprise. Take, tor example, the 
case of the worthless second mortgage. The 
owner of the farm had abandoned the prop- 
erty, and the holder of the first mortgage, 
realizing that some day he would get it, 
thought it wise to begin early, and so planted 
a crop on the land in the spring. The plucky 
widow, however, finding it would take him 
several months to foreclose, got from the 
owner a deed of the land. Then she went 
and ploughed under the first mortgage man’s 
crop and set the fields herself to tobacco. 
The other party was powerless until the ma- 
chinery of the law had foreclosed his bond, 
and, before that time, the widow had cut and 
removed her tobacco, and was just so much 
in. By pluck and activity, working hard her- 
self, she got along, supported herself and 
family, and, little by little, reduced the face 
of the $1000 debt, which was in the form of 
a mortgage on her farm, and was held by a 
trustee, and so could not morally be com- 
promised by him. Finally by her own labors 
she cleared the whole farm of debt and wiped 
the mortgage all off. This perhaps answers 
the question whether farms can be made to 
pay in Connecticut. To finish the story it 
may be added that the husband left no will, 
and consequently the farm, now that she has 
paid for it, does not belong to her, but his 
children, and for all her labor she has no own- 
ership. The law is rather queer in its work- 
ing some times.—//art/ord Letter to Spring- 
field Republican. 





A BACHELOR’S SUGGESTION ABOUT 
BABIBB. 

Why not put the baby in a bag at once and 
be done with it? Well, why not? We are 
sure that the helpless little creatures would 
feel far more comfortable tied up in bags than 
they do now done up in the awkward bundles 
known as ‘‘baby clothes.” These bags should 
be roomy, of course, with a drawstring at the 
top and another at the bottom. No embroid- 
ery—no ruflles, no sleeves? Yes, just as 
much embroidery and just as many ruflles as 
you please, but no sleeves, unless the bag is 
made to open behind. The fashion of dislo- 
cating a baby’s shoulder by bending back the 
little arm to force it into the sleeve of a gar- 
ment made to open in front, is both useless 
and cruel. No wonder the little things scream 
and kick when they are being dressed. ‘alk 
about a dress reform association for women! 
It is reform in baby clothes that is most need- 
ed, and it a fashionable mother could be 
found brave enough to tie up her baby in 
dainty bags during the winter months, all the 
other mothers in the land would rise up and 
call her—a silly goose. But they would fol- 
low the fashion! There would be another 
advantage in dressing in bags, which wise 
mammas would not be slow to discover— 
nursing would be made easy for papa. Men 
do make so many excuses when they are ask- 
ed to ‘hold baby a minute,” but the most 
prevalent excuse of all: ‘Ob, I'll get his 
clothes all mussed up !” would be out of order 
if they could carry the baby in a bag. The 
baby could not get out of it, neither could 
papa.— New Orleans Picayune. 





How We JupGe or Distrances.—The 
editor of the Louisville Medical News be- 
lieves that we judge of distance and form 
with both eyes, and that we judge of direction 


with only one eye, which is the right or left, 
according as the observer is right or left- 
handed. To prove this he suggests the fol- 
lowing experiment: ‘‘As you sit in your chair 
point to any object across the room with both 
eyes open and no attempt at ‘sighting.’ Close 
the lett eye and you will find you are still ac- 
curately on the object, but close the right eye 
and you will discover with your present vision 
you are pointing clean over to the right, pro- 
vided you are right-handed.” Whichever 
hand is used in pointing, the result is the 
same. 





A MONKEY TRAP. 


An old, hard cocoanut is taken and a very 
small hole made in the shell. Furnished with 
this and a pockettul of boiled rice, the sports- 
men sallies into the forest and stops beneath 
a tree tenanted by monkeys. Within full 
sight of these inquisitive spectators he eats a 
little rice and puts a quantity into the cocoa- 
nut with all the ostentation possible. The 
nut is then laid upon the ground and the hunt- 
er retires to a convenientambush. The read- 
er may be sure that no sooner is the man out 
of sight than the monkeys race helter skelter 
for the cocoanut. The first arrival peeps into 
it, and, seeing the plentiful store of rice in- 
side, squeezes his hand in through the tiny 
hole and clutches a handful. Now, so para- 
mount is greed over every other feeling con- 
nected with monkey nature, that nothing will 
induce the creature to relinquish his hold. 
With his hand thus clasped he cannot possibly 
extract it; but the thought that if he lets go 
one of his brethren will obtain the feast is 
overpowering. ‘The sportsman soon appears 
upon the scene; the unincumbered monkeys 
fly in all directions, but the unfortunate brute 
who will still not let the rice go, is thereby 
handicapped beyond hope with a cocoanut as 
large as himseli—a state of wflairs quite fatal 
to rapid locomotion, either terrestrial or ar- 
boreal. ‘The sequel is that he falls an easy 
captive to the hunter, a victim to his own 
greed. Even when caught, he reads in the 
action of his captor a design to rob him of his 
rice, and be clutches it all the harder, and the 
very first thing he does when the nut is crack- 
ed and he is released is to cram the contents 
into his mouth. ‘Thoughts of escape come at- 
terward.—/ondon Lield. 





EUROPEAN EMIGRATION 
AMERICA. 


TO 


It was quite pathetic in the early morning, 
at the Great Eastern Depot in London, to 
hear French and German emigrants asking 
their way to America. I hope they fall into 
good hands, for you may of the 
ugliest pilots in the world offering their ser 
vices between Bishopsgate and the London 
docks. Wherever I have traveled during the 
past week I have encountered th: tide of Ku 
ropean emigration flowing steadily through 
many channels upon the United States. | 
talked with a traveler who had been making a 
tour of Germany. Ile says that much of the 
emigration from the Fatherland is undertaken 
to avoid military service, much from sheer de 
spar at the hopeless 


tind some 


prospects of labor 
**The Government,” he said, ‘in spite of Ger 
man enlightenment, 
the worst kind, and only a great war ora 


bloody revolution will break it down. The 


is A military despotiem of 


army ix a dragon that eats up everything, and 
the wor-t of it all is that the country regards 
itself as continually on the eve of war 


Fine speeches about peace are all very well, 
but on all hands I found a settled conviction 
that war with France or war with 
both, is only a matter of time. 
for the occasion is locked up at 
Berlin, and the troops, 500,000 strong, are 
ready to march at the first buyle-cali.” It is 
two years since | have traveled through Ger- 
many; and, comparing notes with my friend, 
I see litth change in the condition of the 
country, except that the lines of protection 
are drawn cl that the stream of emi- 
gration to America has grown into a flood. 


( New J 


Russia, or 
The money 
Necessary 


yer and 


/ime 





A MEXICAN HOTEL. 


Ihe Mexican hotel furnishes you your lodg- 
ing, thatis all. You engage your room by 
the day or the month, and you get your bed 





and toilet. Of course we ring for the ice-wa- 
ter, more Americano, and the waiter brings 
is water without ice; we ask if we can’t get 
ice, and are told that we canif we send out 
and buy it. Betore going to bed my chum 
bethinks him of his physic, and asks for warm 


water; the waiter can't get us any warm wa- 
ter because the only place to get it is at the 
bathing establishment, and that is closed at 


¥:50. We need a spoon, and send the boy 
he returns and reports that the res- 
taurant is closed, and the cafe won't trust him 
withaspoon. I go down to the cafe, when 
the proprietor, a very polite Frenchman, 
says: ‘‘l am very sorry to give you the 
me down stairs; Iam very glad 
you anything in my establishment, but 
I have lived too long in this country to take 
the word of one of these fellows for a spoon.” 

The ot the hotel consists ot as ad- 
looking clerk, who writes the names of the 
guests in chalk on a blackboard, a melancholy 
custodian ot the two bare-foeted Com- 
manche boye for general ut 


ers on each tloor 


for one 


trouble to co 


} } 
to lend 


force 


keys, 
lity, and two wait- 
It isowned by the Iturbes, 
who are the richest family in Mexico. They 
paid $130,000 for the property, and make 
$40,000 or $50,000 a year from it. They 
own the whole block, the Hotel Bazar, the | 
Hotel San Carlos, and whole blocks of the 
best property in the city. There are 
them, and their fortunes are estimated at 
S20 000 000 ay) ece, | 


Louis Globe- Democrat 
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THE WHISTLER 

Frogs have their tir ik a ! 
Phe patient tlutist! his time 
The te r tidd wher a work I 
But thou, © bore, liast no set til ah, none, 

lo whistle 
We know when Bat will play | horns iss 
And Dingle hist t, ulus; 
We know when comes the dulcet fish horn’s tone, 
But, hang it, thou hast all times for thine own, 

a) whistle 
When old planos have worn out an air, 
And voices crude have worn it bar 
Thy puckered mouth de ) still emit the s 7 
But all our prayers that thou should cease are vain, 

©) whistle 
Long after honest folks have gone to be 
Weuried with te ! vr their daily bre 
Phen thou, © lazy, long-eared, midnig 





cations still a 


"Mid ’ mpre 
lid many imy Whistling 


{ the shrill-voiced sort; 
t music’s not thy forte; 
ered as the vultures arc 
I'll produce the tar, 





Thou shouldst b 
You get the feathers, 





O Whistler 
GAVE HIMSELF AWAY. 
Gus White, a Galveston Ethiop, needed 
money, but did not have any. He tried to 


negotiate a loan of a few dollars from [iscon- 
solate Jones, who is a barber, offering his 
note, but isconsolate told him that ke shaves 
chins, not notes. (sus went out, got a pistol 
and returned: ‘‘Disconsolate Jones, gib me 
two dollars and de pistol is yours.” **G'way, 
niggah; hit’s agin de law to tote pistils.” 
‘But you needs a pistol when yon goes home 
at nights to keep the robbers off.” **De man 
what totes a pistil am a plum coward.” 
“*Hit’s wuff $10, but yer can have it for $2.” 
‘““G’way, niggah!” Strange to say, that very 
night, on his way home, Disconsolate Jones 
was attacked by an unknown man, who gar- 
roted, kicked and mauled him until he was 
certainly a very disconsolate person, and fled 
in the darkness without uttering a word. 
Next morning before Gus was up, he was 
called on by Disconsolate Jones, who told 
him the story of his woes, and then said: 
**Whar's dat pistil you wanted to sell me yes- 
terday for $2?” ‘Hit’s agin de law to tote 
weapons.” ‘‘Nebber mind, I ain’t gwine to 
be beat to deff for $2.” ‘Nobody buta 
plum coward totes pistols, but you can hab it 
for $4.” Disconsolate paid over the money 
and took the pistol. As soon ashe got the 
pistol he examined it, put it in his pocket, 
and then carelessly picking up a chair he 
whacked Gus White at a fearful rate. 
**Dah,” said the breathless Disconsolate, tak- 
ing back his money ; ‘*de nex time you wants 
to sell a pistil, don’t try to wrestle wid de 
niggah what put hair oil on yer head, or you 
will give yourself away by the smell. I'll jus 
keep dis yer pistil to pay me for my work aud 
loss ob time wrestling wid you las’ night in de 
dark.” 





“Bur my dear fellab,” said the newly-ar- 

rived Englishman to the Galveston hack driv- 
er, who had called him ‘‘Colonel”—**but, my 
dear fellah, I don’t belong to the army, yer 
know !” 
_ ‘*Phat don’t make any difference! Here 
in Galveston we call almost every loafer and 
dead-beat ‘Colonel’ or ‘Major.’ Have a ker- 
ridge, General ?”—(alveston News. 





‘*My dear,” said an anxious matron to her 
daughter, ‘‘it is very wrong for young people 
to be throwing kisses at each other.” ‘*Why 
80, mamma? I'm sure they don’t hurt, even 
if they do hit.” 





May is one of the unlucky months for 
marriages. The other unlucky months are 
January, February, March, April, June, July, 
August, September, October, November and 
December.— Courier Journal. 





Arrer Surrer at A Batt—He: “With- 
out joking, Elise, ldo adore you. W hen TI 
look at you, there is a commotion in my 
breast!” “She: ‘‘And in mine too, Henri; it 
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| ‘Dip you serve in the war, uncle?” ‘No, 
sah; | was a cowardly niggah. I was a Ken- 
tucky niggah. And what did I want to list 
for?” ‘*Were not the white men fighting for 
you?” ‘"Spose dey was. Dat was no sign 
why we should fight. Massa, did you ever 
see two dogs fightin’ over a bone?” ‘Well, 
what’s that to do with your fighting?” ‘*A 
heap, Massa. Did you ever see de bone 
fight?” ‘The questioner left amid a general 
laugh.— Cleveland Leader. 





A FAMOUS surgeon advises one of his pa- 
tients to undergo an operation. ‘‘Is it very 
severe ?” asked the patient. ‘*Not for the 
patient,” says the doctor; ‘‘we put him to 
sleep; but it’s very hard on the operator.” 
‘‘How so?” *‘*We suffer terribly from anxie- 
ty. Just think, it only succeeds once ina 
hundred times.”—J/igaro. 





A pirFicULT question: Squire’s daughter 
—‘*What is this we bear about your father 
and mother quarreling so, Peggy?” Peggy 
—‘*They’ve each had a little money left ‘em, 
Miss, andI think feyther he wants the lot. 
Anyways, they can’t agree nohow whether her 
money is bis’n, or his hern, or his’n and hers 
hern.—/'un. 


’ 


‘“‘Morurr,” remarked a Duluth girl, ‘I 
think Harry must be going to propose to me.” 
‘Why so, my daughter?” queried the old 
lady, laying down her spectacles, while her 
face beamed like the moon in its fourteenth 
night. ‘*Well, he asked me this evening if I 
wasn't tired of living with such a menayerie 
as you and dad.” 


‘‘Nep,” she said to him pensively, ina 
tone implying total lack of confidence in her- 
self, ‘*] don’t think | can ever be to you what 
your first wite was.” ‘Great ( var, Mary,” 
was the enthusiastic response, “if | thought 
that, [’d marry you tomorrow !” 
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